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O one thing in Japan 
is the source of such 
unfailing curiosity and 
criticism from foreign- 
ers as the national bath. National it 
certainly is, for there everybody, high 
and low, rich and poor, expects to take, 
and as a matter of fact does take, at 
least one hot bath a day. With western 
nations a bath is an evidence of luxury, 
and only the well-to-do and leisure 
classes have the habit of bathing daily, 
and many of these consider a weekly 
hot tub all that cleanliness requires, 
while to thousands of the poorest people 
a bath is utterly undesired and un- 
known unless by chance they may be 
forced to take one at a hospital. The 
climate of Japan is such that, be it 
winter or summer, a hot bath is a 
delightful stimulant, and seems to have 
no bad after effect, while a cold tub is 
positively injurious. Even the hide- 
bound Englishman relinquishes his life- 
long cold tub habit while in this 
dainty kingdom, and follows the native 
example in taking a daily hot one. 
As a rule, the traveled foreigner has 
a preconceived idea of the Japanese 
bath that is only partially correct. He 
tells you glibly: “The Japanese are a 
great people for bathing, yes, indeed, 
great, but their way of bathing is 
simply disgusting; the whole family 
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take their bath in the same water, in 
the same tub, you know, and you can’t 
call that clean.” There is just enough 
truth in this to make it the worst kind 
of a falsehood. 

Poor indeed is the household, and 
hard to find, which does not own a 
bath tub. The tubs are all made of 
wood, and a good one that would last a 
lifetime will cost two or three dollars. 
They are round like a barrel, and are 
about as large as a sugar cask, but not 
so high. The Japanese always sit in a 
kneeling position, and so in one of their 
tubs in this position it is large enough 
for them to use their arms comfort- 
ably, and the water comes up to their 
shoulders. The heat is supplied by 
chareoal burned in a funnel-like iron 
pipe which goes up inside the tub close 
to the edge, and being several inches 
higher than the top of it, the water 
does not leak inside. A board, perhaps 
ten inches wide, fits into a groove in the 
bottom of the tub, and is held in place 
by strips of wood that slip into sockets, 
and this forms a shield, protecting the 
bather from contact with the hot pipe. 
At the base of the pipe inside is an iron 
grating on which are placed pieces of 
lighted charcoal, and other small un- 
lighted pieces are crisscrossed above, 
and then two or three larger pieces are 


stood up on top. The draft through 
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the pipe soon ignites all the charcoal, 
and the intense heat thus generated 
warms the water. It takes about 
three-quarters of an hour to heat a bath 
to the temperature pleasing to a Japa- 
nese, a hundred and ten to a hundred 
and twenty-five degrees, and as the 
heated water constantly rises to the top, 
a maid, or some member of the family, 
with a big dipper made from a section 
of bamboo fitted with a handle, stirs the 
water from the bottom every ten min- 
utes or so, and thus keeps it all at an 
even temperature. 

In some large households and in 
hotels the bath is a square wooden tank 
sunk two or three feet into the floor. 
As a rule, a well-to-do Japanese takes 
great pride in his bathroom, and the 
woodwork will be as dainty as a 
cabinet. No paint or varnish is al- 
lowed to conceal or gloss over the grain 
of the wood, and as no soap or greasy 
substance comes in contact with it, it 
retains its natural color, and only grows 
darker with years of use. The floor 
will be of tiles or of wood, as the taste 
of the owner prefers, but it is always 
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laid sloping toward a drain that carries 
off the water. The walls may be en- 
tirely of wood, as is the ceiling, or they 
may be wainscoted, with the upper part 
tiled or covered with a hard, stone-like 
plaster. Never is paper used on the 
walls, for then they could not have the 
daily washing down that keeps them so 
scrupulously clean. 

When the tub, or more properly 
speaking, the tank, is let into the floor, 
it is usually about six feet square, but 
at hotels one often finds it much larger. 
The bottom of the tank being twenty- 
five or thirty inches below the floor 
level, a plank for a seat is fastened 
about a foot from the bottom, extend- 
ing around two or three sides. On the 
fourth side is the metal against which 
the fire is laid outside of the bathroom, 
and so none of the charcoal fumes 
penetrate through. 

To make clear the truth and the 
falseness of the foreigners’ statement, 
I will describe my first bath taken in 
true Japanese style. It was at the 
time of the world’s fair at Osaka last 
summer, and I had been in Japan long 
enough to know what 
a sociable people they 
were and how they 
liked nothing less than 
being alone. Their 
baths, I had under- 
stood, were lengthy 
affairs, and they pre- 
ferred to take them in 
‘company and not pri- 
vately as was our cus- 
tom, and I also knew 
that the sight of the 
human body unclothed 
was as natural to them 
as is the sight of the 
bare face to us. 

My traveling com- 
panions were three 
Japanese ladies, and a 
fiood of the rainy sea- 
son had driven us 
from the grounds of 
the exhibition to our 
hotel, early in the 


James afternoon. The first 
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on arriving at a hotel, 
no matter what the 
hour of day or night, is 
to ask for a bath, and 
in a short time one is 
made ready. The bath- 
room is arranged with 
the idea that from three 
to six people will bathe 
at the same time, and 
in that way all at the 
hotel may get one or 
two baths a day without 
trouble. While I was 
removing my rain-spat- 
tered clothes, I noticed 
my friends talking to- 
gether as though some 
serious matter was at 
stake, so I asked what 
was the difficulty. It 
appears the hotel was 
very crowded, and the 
bathrooms in so much 
demand that the bath 
maid had said I could 
not have one alone but 
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The maid 


previously had my bath 
to myself. Much to 
their surprise, I said 
the maid was quite 
right, it would be un- 
fair for me to take the 
bathroom all to myself, 
and so we four would 
bathe together. Relief 
and pleasure showed in 
their faces, and they 
replied it would be a 
great honor to bathe 
with me. We then 
made ready for the 
bath by removing all 
our clothes and putting 
on the pretty, clean 
cotton kimonos that are 
brought to each guest 
as soon as he arrives at 
the hotel, and slipping 
our feet into the straw 
sandals also provided. 
Picking up our towels, 
for a guest in Japan 
always provides his own 


must take my bath in company with my towels even though his bath and sleep- 
three companions. This they hated to ing garment are furnished by the hotel, 
tell me, as they knew I had always down the long corridor we trotted in 
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Indian file, to reach the bathroom. It 
was a charming room, brightly lighted 
and spotlessly clean, about twelve feet 
square, with a big tank filled with 
fresh water. Outside was an ante- 
room or closet, with several shelves and 
a washstand on which were ranged 
half a dozen shining brass basins, 
about a foot in dia- 
meter, and as ‘many 
small wooden _ stools 
stood on the floor below. 

Each one of us took off 

her kimono, folded it, 

and laid it on a shelf 

by itself and placed the 
sandals side by side 

on the floor. I let my 
friends go first, and, 
watching closely, did 

just as they did. Next, 

each one picked up a 
basin and a stool and» 
walked into the bath- / | 
room, the last one shut- 

ting the door but not, 
locking it, so the bath ~~: 
maid might come in 

if we needed her and 
called her by clapping 

our hands. Setting the 
stools on the floor, my 
friends took their basins to the tank, 
filled them with the hot water, and 
then sitting down on their stools 
began to wash themselves. Such scrub- 
bing and rubbing I had never seen be- 
fore, even though a Turkish bath was 
an old friend and I had flattered 
myself that I was more than ordinarily 
cleanly. To an arm alone they gave 
full five minutes’ steady work, rubbing 
it round and round and up and down 
and inside and outside, and then rinsing 
it all off most carefully and thoroughly 
with cold water, which they drew from 
a nearby faucet. I, having followed 
their example as far as the stool and 
basin of hot water, had settled myself 
to the usual wash cloth scrub, and after 
completing the task to my satisfaction 
and having rinsed my body as my 
companions had done, was about to 
step into the tank when I observed 
that they were scarcely more than 


one-third through, and at that very 
moment were discussing the utter im- 
possibility of decent people taking a 
bath in less than one full hour’s time. 
Meekly again I sat down on my stool, 
refilled my brass basin, and a second 
time I went over my entire body with 
soap and water. When that was com- 
pleted do you believe 
my friends had com- 
pleted their prelimi- 
nary wash? Not at all. 
They were then perhaps 
two-thirds through, so 
again my basin was 
freshly filled and I be- 
gan on a third . wash. 
Before I had quite com- 
pleted this, one of the 
ladies got up from her 
stool, came over to me, 
and saying: “Excuse 
me,” took my wash 
cloth, soaped it, and 
gave my back such a 
rubbing that I felt 
sure she had left not 
even the skin. We four 
being thoroughly 
washed and perfectly 
rinsed, now stepped 
into the tank, the 
water of which was so hot it made my 
flesh sting. Here we sat and gossiped 
cozily for at least a quarter of an hour, 
and when we got out I noticed the 
water was not even clouded. And why 
should it be, when we all had washed 
ourselves so immaculately clean before 
we went in? 

It is true that in a household the 
whole family, servants included, get 
into the same tub for their hot soak, 
the privilege of the first bath always 
falling to the oldest member. But 
when you realize that each one. has 
washed himself to a state of scrupulous 
cleanliness before he enters the bath, 
and that such a washing is a daily 
occurrence, our ideas of the lack of 
cleanliness undergo a change. 

The love of cleanliness is inborn 
with the Japanese, and the government 
recognizing that fact, and being pater- 
nal, has established in all cities and 
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large towns bath houses which are fre- 
quented by both rich and poor. The 
actual cost of a bath at a public house 
is only a cent or two, so it may be 
within the reach of the poorest coolie, 
but the well-to-do and middle class, 
who also patronize them, leave some 
small fee for the attendants. 

The bath tub in a private house is 
often exceedingly pretty, and is made 
from specially selected wood, the staves 
being held in place by bands of braided 
bamboo splits. The owners take as 
much pride in it as we do in a hand- 
some porcelain-lined tub. Open spaces 
for ventilation, usually grillwork of 
some kind, are always let into the upper 
part of the walls of a Japanese bath- 
room, so the current of air may carry 
off the poisonous fumes of the charcoal. 

When foreigners first went to Japan, 
there were sad 
tales of their 
being overcome 
by the fumes 
of the charcoal 
and being 
scalded by get- 
ting into a tub 
without pre- 
viously trying 
the water. 
Such calamities 
are easily un- 
derstood, for 
many thought- 
less people had 
the tub placed 
in a closed 
room in a for- 
eign house, 
where there was Pe 
no outlet for Vv w 
the fumes or a 
opening for 
fresh air, so 
the rooms would quickly fill with the 
poisonous gas that after a few inhala- 
tions would render one unconscious. 
The fire burns as long as any charcoal 
remains in the pipe, so the water grows 
hotter and hotter, and can easily be- 
come sufficiently hot to scald the flesh. 
A pail of cold water with a dipper is 
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placed beside the tub, and with this 
it is customary to cool the water before 
getting in, for a Japanese prefers his 
bath from ten to twenty degrees higher 
than is comfortable for a foreigner. 

It is a source of surprise when tak- 
ing the first few Japanese baths to find 
the water. growing constantly warmer 
instead of cooler, as it does with us the 
longer it stays in the tub. If it is an 
agreeable temperature at the beginning 
of the bath, one emerges from the tub 
looking and feeling like a boiled lob- 
ster, but this is just the sensation a 
Japanese likes, and that very parboil- 
ing makes his skin like velvet. Soap 
is beginning to be used by natives who 
are in touch with foreigners or have 
lived in foreign countries, but bags of 
rice bran are usually the only accom- 
paniment of the Japanese bath. 

F ore igners 
are not desired 
and often are 
not permitted 
to take baths 
in the public 
bath houses, but 
it took me a 
long time to 
discover the 
reason for this. 
An American 
lady visiting at 
a Japanese 
family on the 
west coast was 
the only for- 
eigner in the 
country. Some 
repairs being 
needed in the 
bathroom of the 

residence, the 
head of the 
family, a digni- 
fied elderly gentleman, went himself to 
the public bath house to make arrange- 
ments for the entire household to take 
their baths there for a few days. The 
hour and price being easily agreed 
upon with the general bath manager, 
the old gentleman was much perturbed 
to be notified a couple of hours later 
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that the bath man 
had found he could 
not allow the family 
the use of the baths. 
No reason was given, 
but the message, 
extraordinary as it 
seemed, was quite 
clear. Concealing his 
anger and mortifica- 
tion, the old gentle- 
man went again to 
the manager, and 
after a long talk 
found the foreign 
visitor had been the 


occasion of the 


fusal. 

The bath man said 
if it was known that 
a dirty foreigner who 
did not take a hot 
bath oftener than 
once a week, and 
then washed herself 
in the very water of 
the tank, defiling it 


with soap and the soil from her skin, 
was frequenting the bath house, all his 
regular patrons would stay away and 
his business would be ruined, So the 
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daily bath. 


poor lady was forced 
to remain at home 
while her friends 
went to the bath, 
and as the whole 
community knew she 
could not take a hot 
tub there, she felt 
her reputation for 
uncleanliness was 
established forever. 

A bath to a Japa- 
nese is such a vital 
necessity that if he 
must choose between 
food and a bath he 
will choose the bath. 
When he _ reaches 
home tired and 
hungry, it is not 
food he first asks for, 
but his bath; and 
after the bath, which 
he takes in a leis- 
urely manner, he 
takes his food. 

It is said the 


greatest hardship the soldiers and sail- 
ors of Japan endure when in active 
service is the deprivation of their 


“*The love of cleanliness is inborn with the Japanese"’ 
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The old auberge or inn, including one of the storks 


A Normandy Auberge 


By Mary Howard Smith 


TANDING on the principal 
street of the village of 
Dives, in Normandy, is a 
weather-beaten inn with a 
monstrous stone front end- 
ing in a high gable. Arch- 
itecturally considered, it might be 
situated with equal propriety in London 
or New York. There is nothing attract- 
ive about the exterior, but as one passes 
the black-timbered entrance, he catches 
a glimpse of medievalism such as he 
believed only existed to-day in the 
imagination of strenuous historical 
writers. 

The courtyard is a thing of joy— 
a veritable stage setting for a drama 
of runaway lovers, irate father and 
doughty deeds of men-at-arms fired by 
drafts of mine host’s heady “Nor- 
mandy cider. 

On four sides it is bounded by a 
headlong confusion of rambling build- 
ings which run up and down into 
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crooked nooks and peaks that defy all 
laws of gravitation. A wooden pas- 
sageway, buried in trailing masses of 
wistaria, roses and trumpet vine, zig- 
zags along the first story, with an 
occasional stairway winding up into 
mysterious overhead regions or drop- 
ping precipitously into the yard below. 
Odd little carved figures, serio-comic 
dragons and stiff saints, thrust their 
heads through the foliage in gay wel- 
come. The brown roof line dips and 
ripples like waves on a beach, while 
windows and doorways gape all awry 
against a background of white plaster 
and black crossbeams. 

All over France we had searched for 
a typical country inn, rich in tradition 
and historical associations, and at last, 
by chance, we stumbled upon it in the 
neighborhood of fashionable Cherbourg, 
of all places! We half expected to hear 
a hearty “ventre Saint Gris,” or a 
smothered “par Dieu!” come through 
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The old well of the inn 


the latticed kitchen window, or to see 
some pretty sixteenth century maid trip 
hurriedly to the dining room to prepare 
the table for “messieurs, les chevaliers 
de Paris.” 

Tradition says that more than eight 
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hundred years ago, 
while William the 
Conqueror was wait- 
ing for his fleet to 
be made ready to 
cross the channel, a 
rough hut was put 
up at Dives to 
shelter the flower of 
Norman nobility 
which gathered 
around his stand- 
ard. Later on, ad- 
ditions were made 
to the primitive 
structure, and for 
five centuries it 
was the manor of 
a certain Sieur de 
Semilly. About the 
latter half of the 
sixteenth century it 
came into posses- 
sion of the ancestors of the present 
innkeeper, whose one ambition is to 
hand down the auberge and its contents 
intact to his descendants. It is largely 
owing to Monsieur de Rembis’ efforts 
that restorations have been made and 


Ell of the inn and exterior stairway 
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The second courtyard of the auberge 


bits of old pottery, pewter and carved 
wood added to the precious collection. 

Between the sixteenth century ell 
on one side, with a wrought iron lamp 
and a mossy. sundial half way up the 
wall, and the wagon sheds, now turned 
into private dining arbors, stretches a 
broad pathway which leads to a smaller, 
though no less charming, courtyard. 
Here is the same riotous abundance of 
flowers; the same black and white 
effects, only mellower and still more 
crooked in outline. A gnarled wistaria 
gathers one roof in its far spreading 
arms, and a glow of old glass—ruby 
and emerald—comes from a corner 
window of the first floor. A gateway, 
flanked by curious sculptures and sur- 
mounted by a biue ana red knight on 
a white horse, leads to the stable yards. 
Through a half-opened door comes the 
odor of thyme, lavender and other 


sweet, old-fashioned flowers growing in. 


the garden. 

It would only need a couple of post 
chaises and a coach with steaming 
horses standing at the door to persuade 
one that he had dropped a century or 
two from the calendar in stepping over 


the threshold of the auberge. A few 
slender-legged storks pick their way 
daintily to the kitchen and sleepy 
cockatoos roost peacefully on _ the 
pointed window arches. Over the whole 
inn hangs a delicious air of tranquillity, 
a drowsy atmosphere of antiquity that 
knows naught of steam and electricity 
and the monstrosities they have brought 
forth. Here Normandy dreams of her 
days of knighthood and adventure once 
more. 

The interior is worthy of the exterior 
of the inn. Late one afternoon in 
September we walked through the 
second courtyard under the guidance of 
the host, for he likes nothing better 
than to show his collection to appre- 
ciative strangers. Passing under a low 
arch, we reached a black oak door at 
the front of a winding staircase. The 
door swung slowly open on its hinges 
and we entered the chambre de la 
Pucelle—so called by courtesy of the 
host rather than in commemoration 
of any historical sojourn therein by 
Jeanne d’Are. For a moment we 
paused on the threshold and had no 
ears for Monsieur de Reniois’ explana- 
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"Victor Hugo, Guy de Maupassant, George Sand and Alexandre Dumas. . spent 
a few days in this charming Normandy inn" 
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tions. We were too 
busy drinking in the | 

lovely, somber color 
scheme. The room 
was an epitome of all 
that is quaint and 
artistic in medieval 
house furniture —a 
page torn from some 
old missal. Floods of 
golden, blue and red 
light streamed 
through a, stained 
glass window and 
struck responsive 
gleams from the 
huge copper and 
brass caldrons stand- 
ing in the fireplace 
which occupied near- 


ly the whole side of 
the tapestried and 
paneled room. Near 
the door ticked a narrow-shouldered 
eight-foot clock. In one corner stood a 
carved Normandy chest loaded down 
with brass candlesticks and old faience, 
and close to it was a sixteenth century 
traveling box studded with graceful 
patterns in brass nails. The heavy 
furniture was covered in some greenish- 


Side of the inn, showing kitchen 


blue fabric. At the opposite end of 
the room, on the street, were two tiny 
windows of leaded glass, through which 
we caught a glimpse of the misty green 
Normandy landscape. 

Monsieur de Remois smiled as he 
watched us going from one quaint bit 
of pewter or china to another, or sit- 

ting down for a 


Gate of the stable in the second courtyard 


moment to look 
at one picturesque 
wall at a_ time. 
“Wait until you 
see the salle des 
Marmousets—that 
is really worth 
while,” he said. 
We retraced our 
steps to the first 
courtyard and 
stepped into la 
salle des Marmou- 
sets through 
a stone porch. If 
the chambre de la 
Pucelle was a page 
from some illumi- 
nated missal, this 
was a great initial 
letter in gold, wine 
color and old blue 
such as monks 
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a Neapolitan ma- 
donna with her 
Child in stiff cloth 
of gold, raised her 
fingers in benedic- 
tion. 

The great center 
table was prepared 
for a dinner party, 
with charming old 
linen and glass, 
and in the middle 
a rustic centerpiece 
of grape vines and 
fruit sent out 
tendrils toward 
four statuettes rep- 
resenting the sea- 
sons. Burnished 
candlesticks with 
unshaded wax can- 


A corner of the salle des Marmousets 


spent months of patient loving toil in 
producing in the old days. Again there 
prevailed the carved paneling, the low- 
toned tapestries, the gorgeous yet sub- 
dued light from primitive glass, the 
monumental fireplace with ponderous 
steel fire dogs, and 
the same cathedral- 
like silence. 
Around the walls 
ran a shelf laden 
with pewter and 
brass pots of all 
shapes and _ sizes, 
enough to make an 
amateur collector 
go wild with envy. 
Delicate Capo da 
Monte groups el- 
bowed sturdy Ber- 
nard de Palissy 
jars; three-legged 
copper coffee pots 
hobnobbed with 
Japanese ivory 
carvings; grinning 
faience dogs 
barked at squat, 
leather-bound vol- 
umes of poems, 
and in one corner 


dles furnished the 
only light and the 
parchment bill of fare smacked of 
the last century—demoiselles de Cher- 
bourg (small lobsters), gateau du roi, 
Egyptian coffee and good Normandy 
cider. 

The little red-curtained street win- 
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dows struck the 
only inharmonious 
note, especially in 
juxtaposition with a 
thirteenth century 
stained glass trip- 
tych that sent 
streams of purple 
and green light 
playing across the 
Spanish leather 
cushions on _ the 
bench below. In this 
one room the artist 
of our party found 
material for a full 
week’s sketching. 
The very apple of 
the host’s eye, how- 
ever, was the 
kitchen, and during 
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in the chambre de la Pucelle 


the sharp September Fir 
evenings we learned 

to share his preference, for calorific as 
well as artistic reasons. When we en- 
tered it, it was full of bustling, white- 
capped cooks and servants getting the 
dinner ready. On the hospitable 
hearth a spit loaded with fowl turned 
merrily over a crackling wood fire that 
set every copper kettle and jug in the 
place laughing with flickering reflec- 
tions. Great ceiling beams; bent by 
time into fantastic curves, stretched 
across the room, bearing racks of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany plates. The walls 
were literally covered with brass and 
copper kitchen utensils that stood out 
like little suns against the dark oak. 
The table was scrubbed to a snowy 
whiteness and the floor was as spotless 
as a damask tablecloth. For many an 


evening we sat in a row before the 
fireplace and listened with interest to 
Monsieur de Remois’ tales of Normandy 
peasant life in days gone by, and to 
the pathetic superstitions of the fisher 
folk. 

The sleeping rooms are rather bare, 
and only one of them, which Madame 
de Sevigne is supposed to have occupied, 
lays claim to any elegance. From it 
she dated one of her exquisite letters 
to her daughter, if we may believe 
Monsieur de Remois. Certain it is that 
Victor Hugo, Guy de Maupassant, 
George Sand and Alexandre Dumas at 
one time or another spent a few days 
in this charming Normandy inn, and 
we can give-no better advice to others 
than to “go and do likewise.” 


Attar of Roses 


By Alice E. Allen 


As when a flask is shattered 
Of fragile foreign ware 
And breath of Persian roses 

Fills the air, 


So when her heart was broken— 
Ineffable despair— 

Her love poured forth like perfume 
Everywhere. 
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“I heard a kind o’ silky rustle an’ there was old Madame Rapelje ”’ 
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The Ghosts of Scitico 


By Isabel Gordon Curtis 


HO’D ever thought 
o’ Seth Pennell git- 
tin’ to be a rich 


don’t some folks jest 
hev their bread but- 
tered in this world? 
Seth’s corset fact’ry’s big enough to lose 
all o’ Cumminsville in, an’ I wisht I 
could tell you what he’s taxed, Joe. 

When he married my daughter Hetty 
he -wa’n’t nuthin’ but the driver o’ a 
grocery team. Hetty could hev had Roy 
Fuller, our minister's son. Roy was 
goin’ to college then, an’ folks called 
him dretful smart. To-day he’s one 0’ 
the poor disecurridged lookin’ fellers ’t 
comes putt’rin’ round tryin’ to git your 
insurance. His wife looks discurridger 
’n he does. They've a hull raft of 
young ones—for the life of me I don’t 
see how they make out to live. 

You’ve heard me tell o’ Scitico? 
That’s where I was raised ’n’ where 
Hetty was born. She wa’n’t but eight 
when we moved out west, an’ yet she’d 
allus ’lotted on goin’ back there some 
day. Last June Seth arranged they'd 
take a trip to Scitico. Jest wait till I 
git my glasses an’ Hetty’s letter—it’s 
here in the ketchall. 

“Mofher,” she says, “I could hardly 
wait till we rolled into the little depot 
at Scitico. It was beaten gray with the 
waves and the wind and the sun and 
snow, just as it looked thirty years ago. 
The first look I took was up the bluff 
to where our old house stood. There was 
a neat little buggy at the depot. Seth 
told me to jump in and drive to our 
old home. The house is gone, mother, 
but the little Baptist church stood right 
by, looking just as it used to do, except 
there’s more ivy climbing over it. Where 
our cottage once stood there was a big 
handsome stone house with wide piazzas 
looking out on the ocean. The old trees 
that shaded our place were left standing, 
even the big gnarled apple tree where 
Minnie Kerr and I used to play horse. 
The low stone wall was there and morn- 
ing glories covering it, just as they did 
thirty years ago. The same crooked path 
down the cliff leads to the beach. There 
were two barefoot little girls digging in 
the sand. It seemed like yesterday—I 
could almost fancy the little girls were 


Huldy Sweet and I. I sat down on the 
wall and had a good, homesick ery. 

“At last I told Seth we ought to be 
going. The house looked as if folks 
lived in it, and they might think I was 
trespassing to sit on their wall and ery. 
Seth laughed and said we'd been in- 
vited in, the house belonged to friends 
of his. A neat looking maid opened 
the door. She led us into a room where 
there was a long mirror. As we were 
passing it, Seth laid his hand on my 
shoulder and told me to look around 
and make the acquaintance of the lady 
of the house. Then he handed me the 
title deeds to our beautiful new summer 
home. Wasn’t it just like Seth? 

“Now, mother, you’ve got to come 
right on and stay with us till fall. I’ve 
met lots of our relatives and old friends. 
They all want to see you. I’ve the dear- 
est little chamber ready for you, looking 
over the ocean, just like your old room.” 

You'll hev to excuse me droppin’ a 
tear here an’ there. Hetty’s letter brings 
back old times that plain! ’Long in July 
I started for Scitico. My, it was a jour- 
ney—if I wa’n’t het up before I got 
there! ’*Twas ’most dark when I arrived, 
but I vow it seemed nat’ral climbin’ the 
cliff road with its blinkin’ ile lamps 
here an’ there an’ thé waves clatterin’ at 
the foot o’ the cliffs. The place looked 
jest the same as when I was knee high 
to a hoptoad. Hetty giv’ me a cup o’ 
tea an’ took me to my room; she said [ 
wa’n’t to do a word o’ talkin’ that night. 

I didn’t look round till she’d gone. 
Exceptin’ the rag carpet on the floor— 
’twas a beautiful new hit-an’-miss— 
there wan’t a new thing in the room. 
Massy sakes! I never took on over ole 
stuff, they’re hombly to me, but Hetty’s 
got the craze awful. I'd give her every 
old thing I had. Bless you! she went 
loony over rubbish I had stowed away 
up attic—cracked blue china, splint 
bottomed chairs, heavy brown pie plates, 
a. straight-backed, hombly sofy, some 
ugly vases, battered old pewter platters, 
teetery tables an’ Grandmother Lincoln’s 
lowboy. 

I snum if she didn’t go an’ put all 
that stuff—“anteeks,” she called ’em— 
into one o’ the finest rooms in her 
house. She had a rag carpet under- 
foot—for harmony, so she said. An’ 
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the other anteeks she paid: big money 
for! Lawk a massy, there was an old 
clock, an’ a warmin’ pan, brass candle- 
sticks, yellered picters, samplers, red an’ 
white decanters, faded out old minia- 
tures, a battered little footstove, joggly 
glass lamps an’ a mirror you couldn’t 
see the face o’ day in. My! . How her 
eallers went into conniptions over that 
livin’ room, as it was called. I tell 
you I didn’t lose nothin’ by givin’ the 
stuff away. Hetty sent me the han’- 
somest new things I set no end o’ 
store by. 

But land sakes! I started to tell you 
about the room I slep’ in at Scitico! 
There was a great, high-post bed with 
trimmin’s o’ cotton ball fringe round 
the canopy an’ spread an’ valance. 
Fifty years ago I’d have called it a 
real han’sum bed, but I’d rather lay on 
springs to-day in a white enamel bed 
with nice brass trimmin’s. When I 
come to a row o’ queer little sillyettes 
hangin’ along under the mantelpi2ce, 
what a start it give me to find Aunt 
Lavinia Sweet among ’em! 

Nobody in the family—or out of it 
either for that matter—could hitch 
along with her. She had the prickly, 


uncertain kind o’ temper goes with a 


hook nose an’ a peaked chin. She died 
in a lunatic asylum after: makin’ more 
trouble among her folks than ten ornery 
old maids could do in one lifetime. 
The little mahogany stand with brass 
trimmin’s oncet belonged to Miss Gid- 
eon Abel. She was bedrid for years— 
I uster read to her when I was a little 
girl. She never wanted to hear nothin’ 
but Matthew Henry’s commentary o’ the 
Bible—that ain’t what you’d call inter- 
estin’ readin’, but she’d lay there by 
the hour, list’nin’ an’ sniffin’ camphire. 
I never dass skip none o’ the long Bible 
names—Miss Abel knew every word that 
was comin’. The four-post bed come 
from Squire Doolittle’s spare chamber. 
Miss Doolittle set great store by it— 
she kep’ a little bound-out girl, Emily, 
an’ every mornin’ o’ her life Emily had 
to brush the dust out o’ them carved 


posts. 

At the foot o’ the bed was a framed 
sumpler—sewed by old Miss Slocum 
when she was eight years old. All the 
Slocums that was dead had their names 
stitched in with black wool—they were 
a terrible consumptive family ’n’ the 
biggest part o’ the sampler was black. 
The highboy uster set in Dr Kerr’s of- 
fice. He was a little bit o’ a man, an’ 


it allers made me smile to see him on 
a chair tryin’ to reach the top drawer. 

There was the queerest old andirons 
in the fireplace, two cross-legged, bare- 
naked niggers holdin’ on to bars o’ iron 
like grim death. They come from the 
Rapelje place. Madame Rapelje was 
the proudest old dame—she didn’t never 
speak to Scitico folks, she didn’t think 
them good enough. I went to her fun’- 
ral—all Scitico did. I set right by the 
fireplace, an’ I rem’mber what a start 
I got in the middle o’ th’ minister’s re- 
marks—a stick o’ cut roun’ blazed up an’ 
all o’ a suddent I caught sight o’ them 
naked bare niggers. 

A long narrer lookin’ glass with a queer 
paintin’ at the top oncet belonged to 
Elder Peasley—the picter showed a burn- 
in’ mountain—the flames was roarin’ 
out at the top o’ it an’ folks was runnin’ 
from red-hot rivers. I useter think it 
was a paintin’ o’ hell an’ I wondered 
Elder Peasley kep’ it in his study; he 
was a very gentle man. 

One thing ha’nted me after I’d gone 
to bed. *Twas Cousin Abigail Tucker’s 
old clock. There was a picter on its glass 
door of a lady swingin’ a garden hat an’ 
simp’rin’ in a silly kin’ o’ way. Forty 
years ago we wanted a settin’ room clock 
the worst way, an’ when this one was 
put up at-the Tarbox auction I cale’lated 
to buy it. Nobody wanted it but Cousin 
Abigail, an’ we bid ag’in’ one another 
till it come to nine dollars. That was 
every cent I had, but Abigail tossed her 
head an’ cried as chipper’s you please, 
“Nine twenty-five!” P’raps I wa’n’t 
het up! 

“T’m glad you got it,” I cried: “you’d 
oughter have it—the painted lady’s the 
very spit o’ you, with her silly little 
grin.” I vow if.she wa’n’t mad! ’Twas 
years before we made up, an’ we never 
got to be very cordial. 

Long after I'd put out the candle— 
there wa’n’t no gas in my chamber, 
Hetty would have thought that too new- 
fangled—I couldn’t for the life o’ me git 
to sleep, Cousin Abigail’s clock kep’ 
tickin’ so loud an’ fierce. I couldn’t lay 
my hand on matches—Hetty thinks 
they’re too new-fangled for an anteek 
room—but I groped round in the dark 
till I found the cleck an’ stopped it. 
Then I lay there starin’ into the dark- 
ness, but that old sampler with its black 
letters kep’ dancin’ in front o’ my eyes, 
while I counted off the names: “Lucilla 
Ann Slocum, aged 31; Mandeville Slo- 
cum, aged 24; Martha Ellen Slocum, 
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aged 19; Hiram Wilson Slo—” then the 
chamber door opened quiet. The light 
come burstin’ in, an’ with it Corsin 
Lavinia. 

My grief! what a start she did give 
me. She wa’n’t a day older’n she was 
thirty years ago. She had on the queer 
little net cap an’ an old gray skirt she 
always wore, an’ an old black shawl 
stretched tight about her shoulders. She 
eome an’ stared down at me with her 
light chiny blue eyes. She didn’t speak 
for all o’ ten minutes, then she p’inted 
to her sillyette an’ cried: “Thief! you'll 
get your come up with!” My teeth was 
chatt’rin’ so I couldn’t git a word out. 

I heard a kind o’ silky rustle an’ 
there was old Madame Rapelje. I didn’t 
feel competent to say whether Cousin 
Lavinia was in the flesh or not, but I 
broke out all over in goosepimples when 
I rem’mbered how I’d set through her 
fun’ral an’ I could recollect jest how 
her name looked, “Martha Ashe Rapelje,” 
carved on the tall Rapelje tombston’. 
She hissed “Thief!” through her closed 
yaller teeth, an’ there I lay huddled up, 
most threefold, when Cousin Abigail 
come glidin’ in, slabsided an’ kmickle- 
jinted an’ simp’rin. The next person 
to arrive was little Dr Kerr, an’ he was 
follered by every soul in Scitico that 
had ever owned a thing in that cham- 
ber. As they all whispered “Thief!” it 
sounded like the hissin’ o’ geese. 

My! but they all looked as nat’ral’s 
life. Mandy Slocum’s eyes was red with 
weepin’, all her life she’d been trod under 
foot. Miss Gideon Abel looked as if 
she’d been born with her teeth on aidge. 
Miss Squire Doolittle was workin’ her 
long skinny fingers, an’ the little bound- 
out girl, Emily, follered her around, 
‘scared o’ her very shadder. Elder Peas- 
ley looked sterner’n I’d ever seed him. 
He lifted his mirror from the wall, then 
he beckoned solemn like to the rest 0’ 
the company an’ started for the door. 

All o’ a suddent I felt as if I was 
bein’ yanked to pieces. Miss Doolittle 
had pulled the bed from under me 
quicker’n scat, an’ there I stood among 
the ghosts o’ bygone Scitico folks, with 
every hair on my head standin’ up dis- 
tinct an’ separate. Mandy Slocum was 
cryin’ as if her heart would break, while 
she pulled the black-lettered sampler 
from the wall.: Miss Doolittle went 
ahead carryin’ her great four-post bed; 
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the heft of it didn’t seem to worry her 
none, but Dr Kerr looked pindlin’ 
enough while he crep’ along doubled up 
under the big highboy. Cousin Abigail 
set her clock a-goin’. It kep’ strikin’ as 
if it would call out the crack o’ doom— 
I thought I’d have a conniption fit 
list’nin’ to it. They all beckoned to me 
to foller, an’ on we went glidin’ down 


the stairs out through the back entry, . 


a hull procession o’ ghosts, with furni- 
ture that was ghosts’, I kep’ a wond’rin’ 
if I myself wa’n’t a ghost. 

We crep’ through an old-fashioned 
garden, along the bluff an’ then inland 
to the pine woods. I was on my naked 
feet an’ the wind fluttered my thin 
nightdress. I was cold with the very 
chill 0’ death. We walked an’ walked 
till daylight broke, an’ I could see the 
sunrise streakin’ red across the sky. 
Suddently we come out o’ the woods 
facin’ the mornin’ sun—no, it wa’n’t the 
sun either I was starin’ at, ’twas the 
burnin’ tountain at the top o’ Elder 
Peasley’s mirror. The fire was roarin’ 
out at the top o’ the mountain an’ a 
boilin’ red-hot river rushed straight to- 
ward me. Thousands o’ men, wimmen 
an’ children was runnin’ for dear life, 
but while they run they was whisperin’ 
“Thief,” an’ their whisperin’ sounded 
like the shriekin’ o’ the wind. My knees, 
all to oncet, seemed to give out, an’ I 
tumbled to the ground in a weak, scairt, 
shiv’rin’ heap. 

When I come to myself, I was shadin’ 
my eyes from a dretful blaze o’ light, 
but I wa’n’t layin’ in the pine wood; 
I was comfortable enough in Miss Doo- 
little’s old bed, starin’ out through a 
window at the sun risin’ as red as 
blood over the sea. Facin’ me I read in 
lack letters: “Lucilla Ann Slocum, 
aged 31; Mandeville Slocum, aged 24; 
Martha Ellen Slocum, aged 19; Hiram 
Wilson Slocum, aged 29.” The next 
minute I was out o’ the four-post bed, 
dressin’ as if the plague was after me. 

How Seth did laugh when I told him 
what a night I’d put in! Hetty was 
terrible int’rested. Land sakes! All I 
did for days after was answer her ques- 
tions about where her anteeks come from. 
I didn’t feel compitent, though, to sleep 
another night in that bed. Hetty let 
me have a chamber where there wa’n’t 
a thing any old Scitico ghost dass lay 
elaim to. 
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Elizabeth 


By Lillie Hamilton French 


VER since I met you last, 
Elizabeth, not in your Ger- 
man garden this time, but 
as I saw you in Corfu, I 
have been thinking about 
you, asking myself where- 

in lies the secret of that strange bewitch- 
ment which you have exercised upon us 
in these modern days—a bewitchment 
almost without paral'el and as certainly 
enthralling, since whenever we want to 
portray an excellence much beyond the 
ordinary, we are, perforce, compelled to 
borrow your name. 

We—and by we in this instance, I 
mean women, for irresistible as men 
find you (and that men find you irresti- 
ble no mian'will deny; you mean less in 
the abstract to them than to us)—it 
is we women who are excited by a con- 
templation of your loveliness. There 
are none of us who would not resemble 
you if we could. Your very name, 
Elizabeth, with its slow, syllabic pauses, 
and that soft, caressing ultimate which 
in “beth” rounds up all -uncertainties, 
proclaiming at the last the eternal 
feminine in you, has a magic in itself. 
It is like a rallying ery. Our dormant 
virtues and distinctions spring up at the 
sound of it, equipped for instant action, 
like Minerva from the head of Zeus. 
You excite our imagination as Helen of 
Troy excited that of ancient warriors 
who never beheld her face. 

When our desire is to name someone 
who has both a surpassing dignity and 
a graciousness combined, we take yours 
and call her Elizabeth. We christen 
her Elizabeth, too, when with beauty she 
has engaging charm, that alluring and 
elusive quality, intangible, delicate as 
a perfume, aerial as the flight of a bird, 
which just as we think to grasp its 
essence, escapes, to dazzle and entice 
us anew. 


We think the woman fitly named 


Elizabeth again, when she possesses 
strength and delicacy, or when with her 
own amazing constancy she has an 
understanding of the ever-changing and 
the variable found in every human 
heart. We insist upon it for one who, 
having rectitude, has humor too, and 
whose gay flights of fancy are anchored 
in a heart that is pure. We use your 
name for our saints and our martyrs, 
our great heroines and our queens, 
queens who rule in other domains than 
those made theirs by the laws of inher- 
itanee. We use it for the devout, the 
brave, the unsullied, the finely poised, 
the exalted, the noble, the enduring and 
the elusive. We want it, indeed, as 
both history and: literature will prove, 
for everyone possessing in however faint 
a semblance attributes of which you 
yourself are mistress, and which in your 
possession have inspired us. 

It must mean a great deal to you, my 
dear Elizabeth, to know that among 
women you stand for all this—not for 
one virtue alone but for an assemblage 
of them. In this assemblage lies your 
power. Your dignity, for instance, 
would count for little untempered and 
refined by your other qualities, qualities 
which, like the soft caressing “beth” at 
the end of your name, add a softness to 
the sterner side, a conviction of endur- 
ing loveliness to the hesitating and 
uncertain. 

Without graciousness your dignity, 
indeed, would be mere arrogance; with- 
out sympathy, mere pride. For dignity, 
so-called, having only pride of place or 
of person as its inspiration, is, oftener 
than not, but a masque concealing no 
end of little meannesses, craven fears, 
envies, ignoble devices, and the coward- 
ice of those living in the thralldom of 
social conventions, a masque drop 
easily when consternation lifts a finger 
toward.it, or hunger of mind and body 
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stares it in the face, or when illness eats 
away the strength and need of sympathy 
becomes more potent than pretension. 

Yours is a pride of tearing which I 
have always admired, springing as it 
does from the best of all dignity—the 
dignity of silence in a time of woe. 
When I see it (and that pride of bearing 
is always yours, whatever the circum- 
stances) I seem to see the very carriage 
of your soul. For yours is not the pride 
of birth, nor of station, nor yet again of 
wealth, and never of mere comeliness, 
comely as you are. It is rather a pride 
born of an unconsciousness of all these, 
a dignity owing its inspiration to the 
thoughts with which you live, the prin- 
ciple by which you govern your action 
if you prefer that word, and if, as I 
know you do, you recognize principle, 
not as a set formula, a tenet full of dry 
and rattling words, but as something 
self-existent, never to be denied, greater 
than you, greater than any of us, inex- 
haustible, supreme, belonging to the 
great unchanging heart of things, and 
not as something created by the little 
and prudential mind. Love is a prin- 
ciple. “It looks on tempests and is 
itself unshaken.” Purity is another, 
the purity not of abstinence, but of that 
which searches back of all created things 
as you do for the divine intent, never 
indulging itself in evil interpretations, 
nor the outrageous renderings of a 
natural and appointed order. Gener- 
osity is still another principle, that 
generosity which, taking no account of 
petty things, is forever coneerned with 
discovering larger views and wider out- 
looks, forgetting itself as a giver of 
gifts, in the joy of the gift given 
through it. 

All these, and you have them all, give 
you your dignity, beeause, upheld by 
them, the trifling shocks and disappoint- 
ments of everyday life, overpowering 
other people and sweeping them off their 
feet, become as mere ripples about your 
own. 

Humor and tenderness 

From the hights in which you dwell 
you do not always even seem to see 
those small disturbances of life which 
others count as storms. When you do, 
that saving sense of humor which so 
eminently distinguishes you gives you 
a new point of view, and you miss the 
horror of the turmoil in getting all at 
once a glimpse of the other side of 
things; of the little strings that have 
worked the furious scenes and pulled 
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about the puppets. That is why I say 
that all your rectitude would count for 
little were this saving sense of humor, 
or its twin sister, tenderness, left unrep- 
resented in the assemblage of your vir- 
tues. Hug a sense of that rectitude 
tight to you as you would, and walk as 
straight as you might, the puppets of 
anger set frowning at you, of jealousy 
and hate, and even those carrying 
scandal in their hands, would still have 
power to frighten you. If they did not 
frighten you, they would make you, from 
pure defiance of them, hard, self-opin- 
ionated, encased like iron in your own 
exclusive ideas of right and wrong. 
You would become as narrow as those 
who, having successfully resisted one 
single temptation, suddenly stiffen into 
a sense of self-righteousness, thinking 
that their own manner of resisting that 
one sin would, if adopted, solve the 
whole problem of good and evil for the 
universe. 

It is you, Elizabeth, who have taught 
me that humor’s twin sister is tender- 
ness. I always see them going hand in 
hand with you. I see, too, how they 
have helped you keep your poise, what- 
ever the disturbances about you, and 
why it is, that with them as companions, 
you have never been tempted to the self- 
indulgence of a pose. 

You have still another quality of 
excellence which makes a strong appeal 
to me: that of perfect sincerity with 
politeness. You never justify a rude- 
ness by saying you are frank, nor an 
inconsiderate action by proclaiming 
yourself as having observed no more 
than your rights. You are good to look 
at too, valuing your person and _ the 
impression it makes, not because you 
wish to excite admiration, but because 
your body is yours to care for, to keep 
in good and presentable order, as a 
housewife keeps a dwelling place. 

I know that there are those who would 
distinguish between these obligations, 
thinking their duties fulfilled when 
their floors are scrubbed, their curtains 
shaken, their own hair meanwhile flying 
in untethered wisps, their figures sag- 
ging like ill-tied sacks of meal. Keeping 
a house in order they consider a virtue; 
keeping a body so, an idle diversion. 
Yet our bodies are the houses in which 
we dwell, and you think as I do, that 
we owe them an equal amount of atten- 
tion. Since, too, when made over to us 
they were in good condition, our busi- 
ness would seem to be to keep them 
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from tumbling down and going to 
pieces before we were ready to move out 
of them, instead of allowing our arms 
in early youth to sag loose like doors 
on broken hinges, our backs to be bent 
like chimneys holding nothing straight. 


Betsy, the practical 


My dear Elizabeth, why, being all 
that you stand for in the way of the 
much desired among women, should you 
so often let yourself be known as only 
Betsy, Bessie, Eliza, Lizzie, and, so 
often, alas! as Liz? 

‘As Betsy you are, to be sure, a com- 
fortable and warm little body, full of 
ardor and delight. You are strong in 
your affections and friendships, all con- 
stancy and truth. But, think you, has 
none of the dignity of Elizabeth been 
lost?) No one makes a better companion 
in the home than you as Betsy, com- 
rade as you are to husband and children 
alike. Your generous heart is a resting 
place for them all, whenever one of them 
falls out of the procession. Worldly 
ambitions do not tempt you. Your 
fireside is your kingdom. Your content- 
ment lies in the happiness of your sub- 
jects, a wish to have them better placed 
meaning nothing to you as you go 
singing about your labors, bringing 
brightness everywhere, being so adorable 
that even to suggest a criticism of you 
savors of an infamy. Yet remembering 
the high estate from which, as Elizabeth, 
you have wandered, I want to ask you 
again if you think that nothing has 
been lost ? 

Is it so wrong to lay a value on 
worldly conditions, to want for yourself 
and for those about you better places, 
when those better places mean (as they 
must) better opportunities? I remem- 
ber once hearing a man who had made 
a great fortune at forty say that he felt 
he had no right to retire from his occu- 
pations, as his friends had advised, in 
order to live on his income. To him 
the fact of his having attained to his 
present place involved the obligation of 
his remaining there, of keeping in his 
hands the reins by which he had guided 
not only his own but the fortunes of 
others. To grow richer for the mere 
sake of having more money to spend 
was not his idea. It was the thought 
of keeping his peculiar talents exer- 
cised, of retaining a position in the 
world, hardly won, that that position 
might be still further improved, and his 
opportunities for service multiplied. 


An eye to the main chance 


I do not see why, other things being 
equal, you should not want for your 
daughter as good a marriage as she 
could make, nor why of two men, both 
sterling, you should not incline to the 
better placed, the better born and the 
better bred. The question of her affec- 
tions must of necessity ultimately con- 
trol in the situation, but is it so wrong 
to so train her that her sympathies 
should incline her toward the more de- 
sirable conditions of life? This is not 
a question of worldly wisdom but of 
knowledge of the world, for who has 
not seen a democratic father declaring 
against the folly of titles yet permitting 
his daughter to marry a clown? And 
how many of us have heard the domestic 
mother proclaiming a strict morality 
her one requirement in a husband for 
her child, only to have that child, when 
married to the upright gentleman, 
wounded and crucified at every turn by 
the clash of conflicting tastes and stand- 
ards of refinement. If all that belongs 
to us, and if even we ourselves, are 
but instruments of service, why should 
not a place in the world be considere] 
an instrument too? Despising it as an 
allurement is like despising beauty as 
a snare. 

Variable Bessie 


You lost much when you disregarded 
that soft arresting “T” which in Betsy 
made you so womanly, so domestic, so 
to be loved of fathers and sons. Your 
compromises with the world began then, 
and sweet and gentle as Bessie may be, 
amiable as you often are, the lady as 


‘you seldom fail to be, to what abiding 


truth even of the affections are you 
anchored? In every house you enter 
you appear to be a different person; 
with every condition of life, someone 
else. I cannot with these changes cabl 
you protean, because Proteus, with all 
the various aspects assumed, was always 
(the occasion over) Proteus. Nor is 
your variability, versatility—versatility 
meaning but the possession and the 
exercise of talents which would serve 
to establish you the more firmly as a 
positive entity. Nor yet, once more, is 
it all a question of that best of all the 
gifts of the graces, adaptability; for 
adaptability would mean that you still 
held on by the roots to the verities of 
things, even while lending yourself 
agreeably to the performance of those 
everyday trivial obligations demanded 
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.by man’s incessant intercourse with 
man, a gift, the possession of which 
implies all the difference between hard 
granite and the pliant water plant. 

You are often so agreeable as Bessie, 
that to insist upon the weakness of your 
compromises seems unkind, for in your 
pretty way, full of that femininity on 
which you pride yourself, you are for- 
ever striving to have us believe you 
actuated by purely altruistic purposes, 
But one cannot compromise even with 
one’s self and still stand for the verities. 
Adjustment to new conditions involves 
a different process! Learn the secret of 
that and you have learned every secret 
of the stars in their harmonious courses, 
and that of sanity in man. An adjust- 
ment never lets go hold of a fundamental 
truth however in its processes it may 
swing with the tide. 

Perhaps when you moved to the coun- 
try you thought you were adjusting 
yourself to your husband’s new require- 
ments, simply because you went about 
declaring no other life than that among 
the hedges reasonable. But when (for 
purposes of economy) you moved back 
to town, you had even more to say about 
the stupidity of anyone’s living away 
from a city’s broadening influence. And 
how eloquent you were upon the subject! 
—and nobody has a richer vocabulary 
than yours. And how many pretty 
gestures you used, and your gestures are 
entrancing. But for all that, your 
changes of mind were never adjust- 
ments, though you would Lave had us 
believe so. What we felt most was your 
own pleasure in proclaiming your opin- 
ions. That you never permanently con- 
verted us to your valuable views (and 
some had undoubted value) lay in the 
fact that whatever you praised as be- 
longing to you, implied a disparagement 
of everything belonging to us. Then, 
too (and you certainly would have seen 
this had you held on to humor), you had 
too much the air of being a discoverer 
about well-accepted facts and human 
sentiments; too much to tell us about 
what you had found maternal affections 
really to be. Other people have lived 
before you, Bessie, and are living still, 
difficult as it sometimes seems to remem- 
ber. Other people have been wives and 
mothers and the world has not gone to 
destruction yet. 


Eliza mourning by rule 


You confuse me when you assume the 
guise of Eliza. What did you mean by 
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the change? For the change was delib- 
erate, like everything you do. I know 
that you once said Eliza had no preten- 
sions and that you suspected them in 
Elizabeth, not understanding that her 
sincerity was no less sincere for being 
agreeable. But how many graces you 
threw over with the change! I recall 
many a cut and dried rule that you 
adopted for occasions, even the kisses to 
be counted that you gave. I remember, 
too, how when your husband died, you 
shut yourself up for a year’s solitude at 
home, refusing to go out, keeping all 
the window shades down, not a smile 
permitted in your presence, not a single 
visitor, even the clergyman, allowed en- 
trance. Then one full year accom- 
plished (one year it was to the very 
day and hour), you pulled up your win- 
dow shades, took a seat in the parlor, 
and received your pastor. I have always 
wished that I might know what he (your 
spiritual adviser, I think you called him) 
found that morning to say to you who 
for a twelvemonth had sat bolt upright 
and sustained in your own rigid ideas 
of propriety in sorrow. I might have 
suspected his finding you worn out with 
nights of fruitless grieving and pillows 
wet with tears, but for the precision of 
your movements. The observance of that 
date proved too much method, and with 
method is grief ever possible? I wonder 
what you sat thinking about all that 
time as you waited for the eighteenth 
of September before pulling up your 
shades? Did you look forward to it? 
Did you dread it? Did those long three 
hundred and sixty-five days of darkened 
monotony never drag toward the last? 
And how was it when you saw the day 
arriving that was to admit sunshine and 
visitors again? I wish I knew whether 
the scent of liberty seemed sweet to your 
nostrils! Another woman might have 
wanted to put off the evil hour, knowing 
she must from pure unselfishness lay 
aside her sorrow and play her part in 
the world again. But you! You, Eliza, 
how did you really feel?’ Was it when 
you caleulated to such nicety the exact 
length of your incarceration that you 
found (seclusion over) the grief which 
you set out to mourn had vanished with 
the mourning, as a consciousness of 
duties to be done will vanish with 
their performance? Emotions (Eliza- 
beth thought so, at any rate) cannot 
be cut and dried with mathematical 
precision, and still retain their finer 
flavor, any more than apples and okra 
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hung in a garret for winter’s use can 
give you in January the feeling of 
fruits fresh from the sunshine of a 
garden, where the breezes have played 
over them, and the softening touch of 
the raindrops has kept them living 
things. 

You will notice that in discussing (as 
we agreed to do) the various guises in 
which at intervals you have chosen to 
appear, that I have been following the 
descending scale of your attractions. As 
Lizzie I hardly recognize one who began 
with such glory as Elizabeth. What 
motive has impelled you to this latter 
change? Why, the beauty of your 
inheritance being as it is, should you 
have sold your birthright simply for 
the sake of—what‘ Even the “what” 
escapes me with the question. Traces of 
Eliza confront me in you as Lizzie, but 
I confess myself bewildered before a 
mentality which has so deliberately dis- 
regarded the graces, and whose virtues, 
like yours, are purposely put at right 
angles. Charm (you knew this, too, as 
Elizabeth) was never found in the con- 
vergence of two absolutely straight 
lines, and a woman without charm is 
as salt without savor or a flower without 
perfume. 

You may not think it, for as Lizzie 
you have told me so, but goodness and 
grace do appear sometimes together, each 
enhancing the other’s loveliness. Virtue, 
on the other hand (and this also you 
once knew), without the softening touch 
of human sympathy, is often but an 
affront, repelling where it would win. 
For it is not enough just to be honest 
and industrious and hard working to 
make people love and wish to imitate 


you. You must be tender, too, less con-. 
cerned with establishing a record for 
righteousness than with what you can 
give of sweet human sympathy. 


Loveless Lizzie 


There are some of us who do not know 
how to be hard working and industrious, 
or even quite honest, but who do know 
how to be faithful in affection, speaking 
no evil, thinking none, willing in ser- 
vice when trouble comes, gentle to those 
who have gone astray. As Lizzie you do 
not always remember this, and you some- 
times wonder why, with all your worthy 
deeds, life goes hard with you, love pass- 
ing you by for another, and children 
never lingering in your embrace. It is 
because you have never considered any 
virtues but your own, or those of your 
family, and being conscious of no weak- 
ness in yourself, you cannot understand 
shortcomings in others. It seems to me 
that if now I were wrestling with the 
power of some great weakness threaten- 
ing my very strongholds, I could not 
turn to you, as I once did to Elizabeth. 
In the hard, industrious life you have 
been leading, there would have been no 
room for thinking how. the less fortified 
might fall, and you would be all a right- 
eous scorn and condemnation, as you 
cast me the crust of your counsel. Up- 
right in conduct, faithful in labor, why 
should you have let Elizabeth’s richest 
possession — understanding — that lever 
which moves the world, go from you? 

But you are still Elizabeth. No one 
ean rob you of that. You are Elizabeth 
the strong, Elizabeth the beautiful, 
Elizabeth the all-womanly, to whom the 
world’s allegiance has been given. 


Stick to Yo’ Blackbe’y Vine 


By Eloise Tee Sherman 


Some folks des won’t stick to dey work; 
I don’t keer whut dey at, 

Dey hoppin’ lac’ a hoppergrass 
Frum dis thing into dat. 


It’s dat-a-way in blackbe’y time, 
De blackbe’ys grow so thick 

Dey pick one hyear, dey pick one dere, 
Dey don’ know whar to pick, 


De ones dat gits de mos’ is dem 
‘ Dat des makes up dey min’ 
-. To choose dey place, an’ a’ter dat 
Stick to dey blackbe’y vine. 
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LEEP is a periodically re- 

~ curring state of physical 
repose, during which volun- 

. tary and conscious func- 
tions are suspended, while 


the power of self-regenera- 

tion inherent in all organ- 
ized bodies, is phenomenally active. 
Physiologically, it implies a condition 
of diminished organic vigor and im- 
pressibility. The muscles are relaxed, 
the heart beat is less frequent and less 
forceful, respiration slows and confines 
itself to the chest so that the amount of 
air inspired is only one-seventh of that 
breathed in during wakefulness, all the 
secretions except that of the skin are 
reduced, the temperature of the body 
falls, and the sensibility of the nerves is 
greatly diminished, as is the intensity of 
their response to impressions from with- 
out. Less blood circulates through the 
brain, and there is a corresponding ob- 
scuration of world consciousness and a 
depressed activity of the psychic cells. 
The whole objective life is in abeyance. 

Regenerative quality of sleep 


All this is favorable to the expression 
of special recuperative efficiency—to a 
mysterious increase of control over the 
organic functions which insures the 
renewal of energy expended during wak- 
ing hours. The anemia of the brain, 
for instance, encourages the nutrition of 
that organ, because the oxidation of 
brain substance natural to the congestion 
of waking and working hours is greatly 
decreased and waste proportionately re- 
tarded. Nerve-center activity through- 
out the bedy must remit more or less 
completely every day, for the reason that 
such activity literally consumes sub- 
stance, and should this destruction of 
substance go on without suspension, a 
degree of depression would soon be 
reached inconsistent with life, as is the 
ease in the concluding stages of fatal 
disease. In normal existence, however, 
after activity and waste have been in 
ascendency for the greater part of 
twenty-four hours, nature constrains us 
by gentle intimations to “aecépt that 
state of being in which this whole pro- 
cedure is reversed, the deficit in nerve 
force canceled, and a surplus of energy 


stored up through the predominance of 
the processes of repair. We know the 
sleepy feeling by the name of fatigue, 


_ and it has been found to depend on the 


circulation in the blood of poisonous 
waste substances which benumb the brain 
cells. If the blood of a tired dog be 
transfused into the veins of a perfectly 
fresh animal, the latter will show imme- 
diate symptoms of somnolence and seek 
a dark corner for sleep. When the 
fatigue products are eliminated from 
the blood, we awaken with a singular 
sense of refreshment, of preparation for 
the experiences of the day. We have 
energy in abundance to part with, and 
we experience pleasure in its expend- 
iture. Thus is explained the accentuated 
delight we take in all that is chastely 
sensuous, on awaking of a _ spring 
morning— 


When chlorophyll tints leaf and bud, 

And incense breathes from field and 
wood, 

And music such as art knows not 

Bursts from each joyous feathered 
throat— 

A hundred factors swell the bliss 

Of a soul-spelling synthesis. 


The same sources of joy would fall 
dead upon exhausted sense organs: and 
organs that have been active throughout 
the day are practically exhausted at the 
fall of night. By way of illustration, 
the eye, so admirably adapted to the 
wants of a pastoral or savage people, 
not even failing them in old age, breaks 
down under the increasing demands of 
a civilized life which compels its use 
under conditions it was never designed 
to satisfy. The eye is a living camera, 
whose function is to convert ether 
vibrations into sensations of light, focus 
received rays into pictures on the retina, 
and flash these pictures to the brain for 
development and interpretation there. 
Seventeen times every second that the 
eyes are open, images are formed on 
corresponding points of the two retinae, 
and the notion of a single object is con- 
veyed to the brain. Seventeen times a 
second the operating nerve’ fibers are 
renewed by nature—and this equivalents 
the spreading out of as many sensitive 
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films before the lenses of the eye. De- 
spite such excessive drafts on its vitality, 
the human eye is capable of enduring 
great and prolonged stimulation from 
the greens and blues and grays of nature, 
which give sensuous pleasure, as well as 
from color harmonies wherein tints are 
so arranged as to afford the various 
optical nerve fibers stimulation in the 
least fatiguing order. And sleep is fully 
eapable of making good the resulting 
waste of nerve substance. But when we 
read or work in insufficient light (like 
twilight), in excessive light (as in the 
glare of the sun or of an electric arc), 
in unsteady light (as that of a flickering 
gas jet or of a moving railway train), 
in hot light (which overcongests the 
retina)—nature is outraged, and sleep 
fails to meet the deficit. 

Neurotic tendencies are inflamed by 
sleeping with a light in the room, as the 
eyelids are semitransparent, and both 
retina and brain, which should have rest, 
are continuously irritated. Grave ner- 
vous disorders result from employing the 
eyes all day in the dynamo-generated 
electric light of offices and stores. Those 
who use the incandescent lamps for 
reading may refer the massive pain and 


feeling of irritation in the eyeball that 
follows an evening’s work, to the imper- 
ceptible unsteadiness in the white-hot 


filament of carbon. This light really 
pulsates—rises and falls with the pas- 
sage of each commutator bar under the 
brushes in the dynamo. If the engine 
be slowed down, the fluctuations become 
visible; but whether they are consciously 
appreciated or not, the nerve fibers in 
the retina must certainly respond, and 
the eyes become wearied; because, al- 
though the optic fibers are renewed sev- 
enteen times a second in order that we 
may learn so much and so unremittingly 
of the world about us, the destructive 
metamorphosis here is in excess of repair. 
In like manner, in all normal cerebral 
and nervous activity, we have constantly 
induced partial fatigues, followed by 
partial stimulations. In overuse, the 
reparative processes are distanced by 
destructive metamorphosis; nutritive re- 
generation is unable fully to restore the 
wasted substance of the nerve organs; 
and where the hours of sleep are invaded 
to meet the demands of a growing busi- 
ness or an imperious ambition, these 
nerve organs rapidly lose the power of 
regeneration and become incapacitated 
for the fulfillment of their functions. 
Such a condition culminates in neuras- 
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thenia, or nervous exhaustion, from 
which, in some degree, fully half the 
inhabitants of our cities suffer. 


Necessity for sleep 


Thus sleep implies more than mere 
rest. It stands as well for nutritive 
regeneration; “he who sleep dines,” is an 
old proverb. Its purpose is recovery 
from fatigue. Its loss is fraught with 
greater damage to nerve substance than 
starvation from overwork or underfeed- 
ing. Its regenerative quality is unpar- 
alleled in the profoundest passiveness of 
the waking state. A few moments of 
light sleep insures a recuperation which 
hours of a recumbent position in an 
environment of darkness and quiet will 
fail to confer. It is through physio- 
logical sleep, where there is little oppor- 
tunity for nervous discharge, that the 
system attains its highest degree of 
efficiency, and becomes possessed of an 
unusual quantity of potential energy, 
which physicists define as capacity for 
performing work. Hence, as Robert 
Morris sung: 


“Life may not be without thee, gentle 
sleep.” 


Nature’s demands must be satisfied; 
and the strongest determination to resist 
them, and the most unfavorable condi- 
tions, are alike unavailing. The over- 
fatigued scout slumbers in the saddle; 
the sentry, on his rounds; the seamstress, 
at her needle. During the retreat of Sir 
John Moore, British soldiers slept while 
marching, and sailors in the battle of 
the Nile snored upon the decks. It is a 
matter of history that Napoleon yielded 
to sleep on the fields of Austerlitz and 
Leipsic. Even severe pain cannot keep 
its victim continuously vigilant. The 
Indian warrior was wont to lose con- 
sciousness in the intervals of his torture, 
and Damiens, the assassin, slept upon the 
rack. The penalty of enforced wakeful- 
ness is death. Foolish efforts to remain 
uninterruptedly conscious for seven or 
_eight days have in some instances proved 
fatal to the persons who made them. 
One of the most barbarous methods of 
inflicting capital punishment, a method 
devised by the Chinese, is that of de- 
priving the condemned person of sleep. 
For days, such a wretch lingers in 
agony, imploring his persecutors to kill 
him, until the artificially induced paresis 
hurries the frightful scene to 4= end. 

Insomnia or abnormal wakefulness, 
when characteristic of acute mania, 
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brain exhaustion from worry or over- 
work, or poisoning by the toxins of dis- 
ease, alcohol, tobacco, or drugs, may 
continue for weeks without fatal results 
and even without danger to life. It is 
a common symptom of brain fag, and is 
accompanied with distressing unrest, 
impaired mental and muscular force, and 
general disqualification for the pursuits 
of life. Anything that diminishes the 
supply of blood to the brain tends to 
induce sleep; anything that encourages 
the congestion and so keeps up the 
activity of the brain cells, renders the 
subject sleepless. Hence immoderate 
mental application, business strain and 
fret, emotional excitement, irregular 
habits of sleep (compulsory in the case 
of trained nurses), auto-intoxication 
(all which tend to paralyze the nerves 
of the cerebral vessels specifically in 
control of the blood supply), together 
with intemperate tea and coffee drink- 
ing, the alcohol habit, and old age with 
its inelastic arteries and unregulated 
circulation—figure as the chief causes 
of insomnia. The condition may often 
be relieved by a hot bath at bedtime, 
prolonged for half an hour, or a hot wet 
pack for an hour, both which establish 
that increased activity of the skin char- 
acteristic of natural sleep. Blood may 
also be diverted from the overcongested 
brain by a bowl of hot liquid nourish- 
ment taken on retiring. High pillows 
that elevate the head, a hot water bag 
at the feet, or covnter-irritation to the 
chest and back, contribute to this effect. 
Outdoor exercise, mental rest before 
retiring, and a well ventilated room, are 
not to be forgotten. Hypnotics should 
be resorted to only under the direction 
of a physician. Self-drugging is to be 
deprecated. The chloral habit, the phen- 
acetine habit, the bromo-seltzer habit, 
are as injurious to health and as difficult 
to break as morphinomania. 

Another disorder of sleep, of exactly 
opposite nature, is known as hypnosia— 
a condition of unconquerable drowsiness 
which comes over the subject at inoppor- 
tune times and places, and is abnormally 
protracted. If of hysterical nature, 
hypnosia need cause no apprehension; if 
’ a symptom of Bright’s or other organic 
disease, it may culminate in fatal 
lethargy. In the so-called sleeping sick- 
ness of tropical Africa, due to the pres- 
ence in the cerebro-spinal fluid of a 
parasite (hypnococcus) supposed to be 
conveyed by the tsetse fly; the patient 
is subject to paroxysms-éf somnolence 
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which become more frequent and pro- 
longed, until he literally sleeps himself 
to death. 


Amount of sleep required 


The amount of sleep required varies 
with age, sex, temperament, climate and 
habit. The state of the unborn child is 
one of unbroken slumber, and the sleep 
of the infant extends over the greater 
part of the twenty-four hours. A child 
of five or six should sleep fully half its 
time, and this half gradually shades into 
a third, which is the standard for adult 
life. Alfred the Great made -a most 
sensible division of time when he advised 
eight hours for sleep, eight for vocations 
and eight for avocations. Did all men 
live up to this principle, serious inroads 
would be made on the incomes of doctors 
and lawyers. Women require more sleep 
than men, aged persons than people in 
middle life, mental workers than manual 
laborers, who take a large part of their 
rest before midnight. Full habit dis- 
poses to sleep, as does the lymphatic 
temperament. Persons of nervous con- 
stitution and great mental activity are 
inclined to vigilance. It is chronicled 
that Elliot, the defender of Gibraltar, and 
Napoleon Bonaparte required but four 
hours of sleep. The old rhyme follow- 
ing makes nice discriminations as regards 
the hours that should be spent in bed: 


“Nature requires five, 
Custom gives seven, 
Laziness takes nine, 
And wickedness eleven.” 


Perfect health demands not only a 
fixed amount of sleep, but the observance 
of regular habits. And perfect sleep for 
man can be obtained only at night, as 
suggested by the rhythmical succession 
of light and darkness. There is point to 
the old proverb: “An hour’s sleep before 
midnight is worth two after.” Those 
who are in the habit of turning night 
into day realize this to their cost. The 
hour before midnight that is worth two 
after is from 11 to 12. And inasmuch 
as the human system is more below par 
at 3 a m than at any other period in the 
twenty-four hours, sleep should cover 
at least two hours on each side of this 
time. When life is at stake in the crises 
of acute disease, nurses are instructed 
to begin special stimulation at mid- 
night and to continue it until 6 in the 
morning, in the hope that flagging ener- 
gies may be sustained through this 
period of supreme depression. 
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Regularity as to hours of sleep is 
singularly essential in the case of school 
children, who should, as a rule, while 
under fifteen years of age, retire at 9, 
and be permitted to sleep until nature 
awakens them. If parents would insist 
on the old principle of “early to bed,” 
children would themselves take care of 
the other half of the injunction, “early 
to rise.” Occasion would never be found 
for routing them out in the morning. 
The renewal of consciousness would 
spontaneously take place after nine or 
ten hours of sleep. Parents are too apt 
to forget that boys and girls of school 
age have to provide for growth and 
mental development as well as for daily 
support, and that sleep is a most impor- 
tant factor in the exercise of reparative 
and constructive power. Hence the fre- 
quent spectacle of little tots parading 
their smartness in the parlor of an even- 
ing, of lad and hoyden romping the 
streets till midnight in hock-tide undis- 
eipline. In the writer’s boyhood, the old 
9 o’clock bell was the children’s curfew, 
and none ever thought of disputing the 
authority of its toll. If a healthy child 
is not up betimes in the morning, the 
chunves are it is the parents’ fault, 
not his. 

State of mind during sleep 


The oncoming of sleep is favored by 
seclusion from sound, light, and other 
sensory excitants, unless the brain and 
special organs anticipate and enjoy their 
eontinuance. In his last illmess, Mae- 
cenas resorted to his Tiburtine villa, 
where the babbling falls of the Anio 
induced the slumber that was impossible 
at Rome. So Southey in the Thalaba— 


“The murmuring wind, the moving 
leaves, 

Lulled him at length to sleep 

With mingled lullabies of sight and 


sound.” 


Monotony of impression acts here as 
a sedative to the brain. The approach 
of sleep so gently invited is heralded by 
intimations of failing sense activity, of 
passive brain, of blank objective mind, 
which climax in reverie—a state of 
aimless mental abstraction, of effortless 
musing, prefiguring those vagaries of 
memory and imagination, those incohe- 
rent grotesque combinations that we 
know as dreams. “It is a delicious mo- 
ment,” wrote Leigh Hunt, “that of being 
well nestled in bed, and feeling that 
you shall drop softly to sleep. The good 
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is to come, not past. The limbs have 
just been tired. enough to render the 
remaining in one posture delightful; the 
labor of the day is done. A gentle fail- 
ure of the perceptions comes creeping 
over one, the spirit of consciousness -dis- 
engages itself more and more, with slow 
and hushing degrees, like a mother de- 
taching her hand from her sleeping ehild. 
The mind seems to have a falling lid 
over it like the eye; tis closing—more 
closing—'tis closed. The mysterious 
spirit has gone to make its airy rounds.” 

Now what are these “airy rounds” that 
the poet apprehends as made _ possible 
by escape from the rush and noise of the 
world’ In sleep, which is infinitely 
more than a mere submergence of waking 
faculties, the senses and brain only are 
torpid; the immaterial part of the man 
is vigilant and active. Hence there is 
no act of waking life which we cannot 
earry on in this alternating phase of our 
personality. Reasoning proceeds with 
easy flow; imagination spontaneously 
constructs; inventive faculty reaches the 
acme of creative possibility. Waking ef- 
fieacy is surpassed. Resources beyond 
the reach of the conscious man may be 
brought into play. Coleridge awakened 
from sleep with the musical verses of 
Kublai Khan upon his lips: 


“A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw; 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on a dulcimer she played,” etc. 


Campbel! woke suddenly at night with 
the famous line in Lochiel’s Warning 
vividly impressed upon his brain: 


“And coming events cast their shadows 
before.” 


By auto-suggestion before sleep, Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson obtained material, 
through immediate dream representation, 
for his most impressive romances; and 
Wagner heard sounding in the visions 
of his reverie messages addressed to his 
spiritual hearing that became his musical 
motives. 

Such achievements, which might be 
illustrated indefinitely, indicate that 
sleep may intensify the attention of the 
subliminal man along specially desired 
lines of expression, and so be a means 
to results impossible in the waking 
state. And more than this, these re- 
sults may be continued posthypnotically. 
Within the last quarter century, a 
psychological method has been discovered 
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whereby a person may be put to sleep 
and then inspired to express after 
waking the faculty, talent, knowledge, 
and resource inherent in his higher 
spiritual nature. This is effected through 
hypnotic suggestion, which is nothing 
more than a successful appeal to the 
incorporeal executive at the head of our 
human government, and which assumes 


- the spiritual principle of each human 


unit to be a center of supernormal 
power and control. Intelligent sugges- 
tion has in view the transfer, during 
sleep, of faculty and domination from 
the nature that is rich in spiritual 
puissance and gifts to the nature that is 
deficient in them. It apprises the man 
of the efficiency within him, by bringing 
him into his own presence, which can be 
done only during sleep; and when he is 
so enlightened, it constrains him to work 
out his own salvation in his own objec- 
tive life without conscious effort. The 
sleeping subject posthypnotically does 
all that he is urged to do by a person in 
whose judgment, purity of motive, and 
qualification for this high calling he has 
perfect confidence. Conservative students 
of sleep have reached the conclusion 
that he can be made to do anything 
physically possible and morally right. 
In all hypnology, there is nothing 
more thrilling, and to the novice more 
incomprehensible, than the evocation of 
natural endowment by hypnotic sugges- 
tion, the sudden awakening of dormant 
genius. The inspiration of an actress 
while in the appropriate sleep, the 
quickening of her confidence in her 
powers of impersonation, the effacement 
of all admission of inferiority, the 
emphasizing of her native dignity and 
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grace, the pushing of her individuality 
into strong relief, is easy of accom- 
plishment to one who understands the 
mechanism of the mind and the laws of 
dramatic art. Literary endowment may 
be similarly elicited during sleep, and 
potential musical gifts made actual. 
In the latter case, appeal is made te the 
self-regnant along the lines of fearless 
utterance, through voice or instrument, 
without diffidence, without thought of 
extraneous criticism, with force and 
feeling and dramatic ardor. Ability is 
imparted to read at sight, to interpret 
contents, and to render the thought or 
emotion through the medium of piano 
tones evoked by dexterous fingers or of a 
laryngeal instrument handled with con- 
summate grace. Time forbids an ade- 
quate exposition of the sleep cure in 
mental and moral disease, wherein sug- 
gestion calls forth into overpowering 
action the godlike in the man, action 
that carries all before it in the earth- 
life, all tendeney to deviation from the 
normal type, all irrepressible inclination 
to health-destroying practices and soul- 
depraving vice, even the objective will 
itself, iron though it be. And the end 
is not yet. In states of sleep, com- 
munication with remote personalities 
has taken place; telaesthesia (sensation 
at a distance; as in clairvoyance and 
clairaudience) and telepathy (fellow 
feeling at a distances) have occurred in 
the experience of a number of investiga- 
tors. So through sleep is demonstrated 
immortality; for such exhibition of 
supernormal faculty compels the belief 
that man has an outside cosmic existence 
as a great spiritual principle and as a 
center of irresistible power. 


A Song 


By Edith Livingston Smith 


“Oh! Hurry up and cheer up,” sang the 
robin in the tree, 

He trilled his little moral as if flinging 
it at me; : 

I looked out at the leaden sky, the rain 
is drear at best, 

And yet, Heigh ho! the robin sings be- 
side his dripping nest. 


“Oh! Hurry up and cheer up for the 
sky will soon be blue, 

The shadows make the sunshine bright, 

_the flowers dream of dew.” 


I tuned my life that morning to the 
robin’s thrilling song, 

“Heigh ho! my heart, ‘Cheer up,’ ” J said, 
“whatever may chance wrong.” 


Tears of spring drop on the trees, yet 
summer’s eyes are warm, 

Her strength brings calm, but growing 
leaf is greenest after storm; 

So brave the east winds face to~-face, 
they change when west blows best, 

Heigh ho! my heart, cheer up, and sing 

beside Life’s dripping nest. 
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YOUNG art student 
who has spent several 
years in the French cap- 
ital was greeted joyfully 
by her friends on her 
return to the United 
States, a few months 
ago. “And now,” quoted her girl friends, 
“we can find out the very latest styles.” 

“T know you'll think it very funny,” 
said Selina, “but the truth is, I’ve lived 
long enough in Paris to look at the 
great question of clothes as the natives 
do. Perhaps you won’t believe me, but 
the Parisians, the nice ones, don’t want 
to follow the very latest fashions.” 

“Oh, Selina!” 

“You see, girls, it’s just like this: the 
women who set the styles are actresses 
and demimondaines, people who wear 
very fine clothes but aren’t received in 
good society. If you appear in the very 
latest fashion, especially if it’s some- 
thing very gay and striking, you may 
be mistaken for an actress or a ballet 
dancer. A lady wouldn’t wish to dress 
in such a way as that, would she, now?” 

“T suppose not,” said Ethel, “unless 
perhaps it were a very nice actress, a 
very dignified one.” 

“The dignified ones dress quietly over 
there,” replied Selina. “Don’t you see, 
girls, that if objectionable people get 
themselves up in the very newest style, 
in a loud and showy way, the real 
ladies, persons of true refinement, want 
to be as different from them as they 
ean? A French gentlewoman tries to 
make her costume in the street as quiet 
as possible. Indeed, the old nobility, the 
people of the famous Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, often dress in black.” 

“Supposing you are taken for an act- 
ress, where would the harm be?” asked 
Marion, who did not really give up her 
point when she had once made it. 

“The lines between nice people and 
those who aren’t nice—in fact are quite 
horrid—are very strictly drawn over 
there. Besides, if you looked like an 
actress someone would be very apt to 
speak to you in the street, and annoy 
you,” explained Selina. 

“How horrid! Did anyene ever speak 
to you while you were in Paris?’ asked 
Ethel. 


“Yes,” said Selina. “Some man occa- 


The Latest Thing from Paris 


By Florence Howe Hall 


sionally calls out ‘Little pussy’ or says 
‘How pretty you are, or some imperti- 
nence. But I was always quietly dressed 
and walked along as if I were on busi- 
ness, as I was. I paid no attention to 
them, pretended I did not hear them, so 
they went away.” 

“Why didn’t you speak to the police?” 
Marion spoke in an indignant voice. 

“Because I knew better.” Selina 
smiled rather sadly as she went on. 

“This is another thing that’s a little 
hard to understand, if one has lived 
always in these glorious old United 
States. Here women are queens. I’ve 
always heard that said, but I never knew 
what it meant till I lived abroad. In our 
own dear country, if you are in any 
trouble, almost any man, almost any 
American, will help you out.. And we 
can wear just what we please, because we 
are IT, and whatever we like to do, our 
fathers and brothers think is just lovely. 
If we have on very gay colors, when we 
drive out in our dog-cart, they only say: 
‘How pretty that girl looks.’ No one 
questions our right, as e kind of queens, 
to look as fine and gay as we please. In 
France, oh, it’s so different! Women are 
criticised there, I can tell you, and if 
there’s any trouble everyone says it’s 
their fault. If I should speak to a police- 
man in Paris and tell him a man had 
been annoying me by making rude re- 
marks, or by following me, he’d either 
pay no attention to me at all, or he’d 
arrest me for a suspicious character.” 

“But, Selina, surely the nice Ameri- 
eans get their things in Paris, don’t 
they? Why, the Millses go out every 
year just to buy a whole lot of new 
clothes.” 

“Oh, of course the French lead the 
world in the matter of dress, because they 
have exquisite taste, and devote much 
thought to the subject. But in certain 
things we set the fashion here in this 
country—in shirt waists, for instance.” 

“Are you sure, Selina?’ Ethel spoke 
in an awe-struck whisper. 

“Sure, sure. We wait every year in 
Paris to see what you are wearing over 
here.. And did you know that . our 
American shoes lead the world? It’s 
funny to. see them advertised on the 


‘fashionable boulevards. None of us will 


wear a French shoe, if we can possibly 
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help it, or a slipper either. They're 
such a queer uncomfortable shape! The 
Parisian dressmakers have different 
styles for French people and for Ameri- 
eans. When they’re making clothes for 
us, they put on lots more trimming and 
charge a much bigger price. You see, 
people on the other side think us very 
extravagant, and I suppose we are. Per- 
haps, too,” here Selina hesitated, “they 
think it a little—a little undignified, or 
even childish, to be in such a fever as 
we always are, to know the latest style. 
Why, lots of people over there—you 
won’t believe it, girls, but it’s true— 
French and Germans and others, just 
wear their clothes till they wear them 
out, without altering them at all!” 
“Just think of it! And Madame 
Gimerack of Chicago put in two thou- 


sand pairs of new sleeves last winter!” 

“In Paris people make much more of 
a study than we do of the shape, style 
and color of their clothes, in order to 
have them becoming. A Frenchwoman 
will wear old-style sleeves, but if she 
takes any interest in dress, she won’t 
wear a color that makes her look ugiy, 
no matter what the fashion may be. She 
puts her brain power into selecting 
modes that are becoming to her; of 
course the French dressmaker and mil- 
liner always have excellent taste and they 
help her make up her mind. In Paris 
when one goes to buy a new costume, 
the first question to be asked is, What 
will be suitable for the occasions when 
I want to wear it? The next is, What 
will suit my figure, hight and com- 
plexion, without looking too dashing?” 
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Our Extravagant Neighbors 


By Ellis Parker Butler 
Illustrations by Karl Anderson 


HAVE never been a very 

ardent economizer myself, 

but I have a_ whole- 

souled admiration for 

those who have the back- 

bone necessary to deny 

themselves unnecessary 

in order to keep their domestic 
affairs from bankruptcy. The spirit that 
prompts the father and mother of a fam- 
ily to do with a little less pie or a little 
less tea, in order that May may go to 
Wellesley, or Tom to Columbia, has my 
full approval, and I am sure that Presi- 
dent loosevelt feels as I do, for economy 
is one of the good old American virtues 
of tHe kind he likes. It is a virtue that 
could easily become national, for to 
economize one must have been spending 
more than was necessary, and we all do 
that. To spend more than is necessary 
is another of our great American vir- 
tues. Spending more than we should 
and economizing afterward go hand in 


hand. They are inseparable, like spring 
lamb and mint sauce,.or wild duck and 
currant jelly. . 

Economy -is, sometimes, as the old saw 
says, “the road to wealth,’ but more 
often it is, as in the case of my friend 
Blivins, the sackcloth and ashes follow- 


ing a wild carousal of buying. I don’t 
believe that Blivins can to this day look 
at his beautiful set of Balzae without 
having a taste of corned beef and cabbage 
enter his mouth. Every volume of the 
entire thirty-eight was paid for by the 
difference in the cost between porter- 
house steak and corned beef, and to- 
day, if Blivins sits down to a wash-day 
dinner, he will gaze at the corned beef 
with a reproachful eye and say quite 
involuntarily: “By the way, speaking of 
Balzac—!” 

It is the same with his rug. Beauti- 
ful rug, Blivins has; a real Persian, 
purchased in one of his periods of fren- 
zied extravagance. I would be ashamed 
to say how much he paid for it—so is 
Blivins. I always wondered why, when 
he walked on that rug, he stepped as if 
it was soft and squashy. This is not 
like Blivins. He has a firm, bold tread, 
usually, and the rug is close-clipped and 
firm, but the moment he stepped on that 


oriental carpet he would walk ‘like a 
man treading on swampy soil. It was 
because Mrs Blivins, in order to force 
the culinary department to pay for the 
rug, fed Blivins on fried bread for 
breakfast for nearly a year. In that way 
Blivins got the rug and fried bread so 
indelibly connected in his mind that he 
never knew whether he was walking on 
fried bread or on the rug. 

“Blivins,” I said to him, the first time 
I saw the rug, “that is a beauty!” 

“Yes,” he said proudly, “that fried 
bread was woven by the native tribes of 
Kirmanshah.” 

He saw his mistake at once 
blushed. 

An economy for which one has to 
blush is wrong somewhere. It is based 
on false principles. But a great deal 
of the eeconomizing that is going on is 
ruled by the law of unbalance. There 
is a story that illustrates this false 
economy. I have told the story a great 
many times and to all sorts of people, 
but I have never told it to'a person who 
did not reply with that bane of the 
story teller—“Yes, I have heard that 
one before.” Now I will economize by 
telling it to a million or more persons 
at once, 

There was an old woman who bought 
a blanket that was a half a yard too 
short for her bed. In the cold early 
morning hours she shiveringly drew the 
blanket snugly up under her chin, but 
alas! her legs’ stuck out at. the bottom. 
The icy air blew about her ankles and 
she jumped out of bed in a hurry. She 
seized her shears, and, hastily cutting off 
a half yard at the top of the blanket, 
she sewed it on to the bottom, and, with 
great satisfaction, jumped into bed 


again. 

That old lady was like the Dun- 
Browns of our town. They are great 
economizers, There is not a trick of 
doing over yesterday’s dinner for to- 
morrow’s tea that Mrs Dun-Brown hasn’t 
at the tips of her fingers. She can do 
more things to a denuded ham bone 
than any woman of our acquaintance, 
and if they have a roast beef on Easter 
you can drop in any time up to the 
Fourth of duly and see its remnants 


and 
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going through various processes of cold 
sliced, ragout, hash, and soup bone until 
any woman but Mrs Dun-Brown would 
be ashamed to look a cow in the face. 
And then she squeezes the bone in a 
lemon squeezer. 

It is wonderful to contemplate the 
things that Dun-Brown himself is sup- 
posed to dislike. “Edward 
doesn’t like sugar in his cof- 
fee. Edward doesn’t like his 
coffee strong. Edward doesn’t 
eare for desserts. Edward 
can’t eat pie.” And Mrs 
Dun-Brown says, too, that 
“Chuck steak is sweeter than 
tenderloin. Salad in winter 
is contrary to nature. Heavy 
eating is bad for the health.” 

Poor Dun-Brown! do you 
say? Probably you are laugh- 
ing at the way they scrimp 
their table and go half fed? 
But they must economize 
somewhere. Even so, Dun- 
Brown’s salary barely keeps 
even with the expenses. Un- 
happy? Not a bit. If you 
want to see a proud and 
happy couple you want to 
come to our town and see Mr 
and Mrs Dun-Brown when 
they go to church, or to the 
theater, or out walking. 
Dun-Brown’s suit is by Bell, 
the famous Fifth avenue 
tailor, and Mrs Dun-Brown’s 
hat is from Priscilla. The 
plume alone cost twenty-five 
dollars. Her dresses—we!l! 
She passed Mrs Van Astor- 
bilt one day and Mrs Van 
Astorbilt actually looked 
dowdy beside her. Mrs Dun- ; 
Brown told us this herself. 

Of course it is a joy for us 
to be allowed to look upon 
the Dun-Browns in all their 
glory, and I am sure that when they 
think how they gladden our eyes and 
brighten up our dull church on the 
Sabbath they are glad to economize as 
they do, but when dinner invitations 
ere going around I prefer one from the 
Smithers, 

The Smithers’ dinners are always 
informal, but they are noble feeds. 
Smithers’ is one of the few houses in 
our town where wine is served, and I 
have been to one of fheir informal 
dinners—just my wife and I and Mr and 
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Mrs Smithers—when there were four- 
teen distinct courses. I ate about eight 
of them and offered to take the other 
six home for future reference, and that 
pleased Smithers. He likes to be known 
for the honest, good-living chap he is. 
There is no stinting the table in their 
home, and it is an education to hear 


** Beautiful rug Blivins had"’ 


Smithers discourse of pate de foie gras, 
caviare, and that sort of thing. And yet 
Smithers’ salary is no larger than the 
Dun-Browns. The Smithers have to 
economize but they do it to their clothes. 

Smithers has a necktie that—I give 
my word for it—he has worn every day 
for three years. It is worn so smooth 
that a fly that tried to light on it would 
slip off. Te speaks of it as his new tie. 
A cousin gave it to him Christmas, 1901. 
And it has been so long since he had a 
new hat that even he speaks of his head- 
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**Mrs Van Astorbilt actually looked dowdy beside her’’ 


gear as “this old hat.” Mrs Smithers, 
however, has all the clothes she wants. 
She does not believe in overdressing, she 
says, and the poor woman is the object 
of pity of everyone in our neighborhood. 
We would come right out and say she 
was dowdy if she didn’t give such good 
dinners. She has got to the stage where 
she doesn’t attend church because she 
feels uncomfortable there, and she often 
looks longingly at a neat dollar shirt 
waist in Billings’ window and then turns 
away with a sigh and moves off on her 
run-over worn-out shces to buy the best 
capon in market for Monday’s dinner! 
She must economize, you know! 

I was just thinking how truly economy 
would be the road to wealth if a family 
could eat as little as the Dun-Browns 
and dress as little as the Smithers. 
They could save a lot of money, and put 
it in the bank, and it would grow and 
grow, and presently, when they died, they 
could have a perfectly elegant funeral. 

But I don’t know about it. People 


don’t usually 
economize unless 
they are obliged 
to, and if the 
Dun - Browns 
dressed less they 
would probably 
live comfortably, 
while if the 
Smithers 
splurged less at 
the table they 
would, no doubt, 
buy garments 
commensurate 
with their  in- 
come. Of course 
they never will do 
anything so ra- 
tional, but, even 
as they are, they 
are not so foolish 
as the Gilmers of 
our street. 

Of all the dis- 
appointments 
that ever fell on 
our town the Gil- 
mers were the 
worst. I knew 
John-Gilmer 
when he lived in 
a flat in the city 
and he and his 
wife were un- 
usually nice peo- 
ple. They were delightful entertainers 
and lived well, too, and were genuinely 
happy. They gave bijou musicales in 
their tiny flat, and knew the Fifth ave- 
nue sort of people, and when they 
bought the big Durgin mansion on 
Willow street near us I spread the news 
joyfully. 

The Durgin mansion is the showiest 
house in the entire town, and the ball- 
room alone could. swallow up my cottage 
and hardly have indigestion. The place 
had been vacant so long, and is such an 
important feature of the town, that we 
were all ready to fall on Gilmer’s neck 
with joy. We were all ready to accept 
invitations to dance in his ballroom 
and to invite him and Mrs Gilmer to 
all our little twopenny affairs in return. 
I remember I told everyone how nicely 
they dressed and how well they lived, 
and how understandingly they enjoyed 
concerts, . 

From the day Gilmer moved into that 
mansion he was a changed man. He 
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filled his huge house about as well as a 
dried pea fills a milk pail. The mansion 
outclassed him from the start, and he 
has never caught up with it—it was 
always a few laps ahead of him. If 
there ever was a monument to folly it 
is Gilmer’s home. There is that  im- 
mense and elegant dwelling, suggestive 
of wealth, hospitality and good cheer, 
and inside of it Mr and Mrs Gilmer, 
eating crusts and wearing rags in order 
to pay taxes and keep the plumbing in 
repair, 

They gave up their pleasant, old-time 
dinner parties; they .gave up their 
friends; they gave up music and books 
and everything that makes life worth 
while, and all because they had to 
economize in order to keep a square 
mile or so of house exterior painted and 
half a block of lawn cut and rolled. 
None of that for me! Give me my small 
cottage and my few 
feet of lawn and as 
long as my neighbor 
will lend me _ his 
lawn mower I will 
be happy. I don’t 
want a house so far 
above my income 
that every time we 
have an extra course 
for dinner I will feel 
as if I was eating 
the shingles off the 
roof. 

I like a house that 
I can afford to live 
in and afford to 
leave occasionally. 
Gilmer can’t get 
away for even the 
customary two 
weeks in summer— 
he feels that it 
would be extrava- 
gant and he has to 
economize. 

The rational fam- 
ily lives all the time 
and in all ways. It 
does not save at the 
spigot to waste at 
the bung. It spreads 
its economies, if it 
economizes, through 
a'l parts of its men- 
age, spending a dol- 
lar less on food, a 
dollar less on dress, 
a dime less on books, 
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and so on down the scale. - It does not 
do as my cousin Susan does, and it does 
not do as my cousin Jane does. 

You couldn’t hire me to talk about 
Cousin Susan the way Cousin Jane talks 
about her. If Cousin Susan wants to 
pass around two-for-five cents Christinas 


.cards at Yuletide she has a perfect right 


to do so, and it is mean of Jane to say 
that Cousin Susan, ’for that reason, has 
a two-and-one-half-cent opinion of her 
relatives: I am sure that Susan cher- 
ishes me at more than two for a nickel. 
For a woman with her income I think 
Cousin Susan can afford to love me 
about ten dollars’ worth at Christmas— 
and I believe she does—only she does not 
show it by a ten-dollar present. She 


sends me two-and-a-half cents’ worth of 
frosted picture card and nine dollars 
ninety-seven and a half cents’ worth of 
that good old stand-by, “it’s not the 


** From the day Gilmer moved into that mansion he was a changed man"’ 
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gift, but the spirit in which it is 
given.” 

I told Cousin Jane this and she snified 
and said that, as she looked at it, 
Cousin Susan was simply cheating me 
out of ten dollars that was due me so 
that she might swell around ten dollars’ 


worth more at the seaside in July or - 


August. 

Cousin Jane says that the way Cousin 
Susan scrimps and saves for months and 
months in order to have two or three 
weeks of hightoned vacation in the sum- 
mer is scandalous. Of course I love 
Cousin Susan, but I must say that she 
sets a very decimated table, and that 
when she is at home she can wear a 
cheap kimono oftener and longer than 
any woman I know. 
cf those bargain kimonos and wear it to 
its bitter end around the house—so 
ene says, I wouldn’t say it—and econ- 
omizes in every way until the neighbors 
feel like donating her : ome food and ecast- 
off clothing, and then, Jane says, when 
the vacation season comes she and her 
four children and Mr Susan come out 
of the house some day arrayed like the 
king and queen of Sheba and four little 
Shebas. The town only gets a passing 
glimpse of their glory as they go sta- 
ticonward—the rest is reserved for the 
waiters of the great Swellfront-by-the- 
Sea hotel, and for the other professional 
vacationers who gather there. For a few 
brief days of joy Cousin Susan pays as 
much for a suite as the Vanastors pay 
and inhales the vivifying sea air at ex- 
clusive and aristocratic rates, and then 
the family disappears, leaving a halo of 
tips. 

When Cousin Susan gets home again 
—Jane says—the house shuts up like a 
clam and the whole family begins to save 
again and—says Cousin Jane—to won- 
der if they can pass a three-for-five-cents 
Christmas card on me next Christmas. 

I would not of course say anything 
about Cousin Jane, but Susan says that 
Jane is preparing her family for chronic 
sickness. Susan says that a few weeks 


She will take one. 


away frem home in the summer sustains 
one through the entire year, and that 
Jane is criminal in her stay-at-home 
ways. Jane says she can’t afford a vaca- 
tion. 

I must admit that economy is as close 
and severe at Cousin Jane’s as at Cousin 
Susan’s. You could live at Cousin 
Jane’s eleven months without getting a 
square meal, and she and her children 
dress no better than Susan and Susan’s 
family. You wonder what the saving 
and economizing is for—until Christ- 
mas comes! Then you should see the 
Christmas spirit run riot in that family! 

Jane, who has been getting along wit! 
two celluloid hairpins rather than buy 
a five-cent package, receives an emerail 
bracelet, a locket set with diamonds and 
a dozen other costly bits of unnecessary 
jewelry. Magnificent and costly gifts 
are passed around as if they were com- 
mon soda crackers. The washlady gets 
a gold watch; everybody gets something 
far too expensive. 

Cousin Jane like Céusin Susan, 
should love me, I think, about ten dol- 
lars’ worth, but every Christmas she over- 
whelms me with something so gorgeous 
and costly that I would like to pawn it 
and use the money if I dared. I have 
in my pocket now a diamond-studded 
match box that I am sure is a reinear- 
nation of the pair of trousers that Mr 
Jane should have had six months ago, 
and I tremble to think how many good 
dinners dwindled to poor ones to proyide 
my wife with the tortoise-shell-and-gold 
comb Jane gave her last Christmas. 

Of course I believe in sane and well 
balanced economy. Economy is a virtue, 
but any virtue becomes a vice when it 
eatcrs to pride, gluttony, extravagance 
or the other venial sins. I economize a 
little myself. I am—or rather, my wife 
is—getting along without a servant this 
season, but this is not foolish economy, 
for my wife says she enjoys housework 
and the amount we save is very welcome. 
Without it I could not smoke such good, 
nor so many, cigars as I am smoking. 


Dissatisfied 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald 


Dissatisfaction? ’Tis an inspiration, 
By that rough ladder climbs the 
earnest one 


Up to the hight of her imagination, 
Where her own soul can say to her, 
“Well done!” 
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Hewnosks, Douglas Voik’s summer home in Maine 


An Artist’s Summer Cottage 


By A. K. 


N a sequestered nook in 

Maine, far from the rail- 

road, is a spot as well 

beloved of its native folk 

as of the artists who from 

time to time have been 

led that way by their 

stars. Among the first to pene- 

trate from the outside world into this 

beautiful country was Douglas Volk, a 

New York artist and portrait painter; 

and like most of those who have followed 

after him, Mr Volk told of his discovery 
only to kindred souls. 

After spending several summers in an 
ancient cottage which they learned to 
love, Mr and Mrs Volk finally decided 
upon the spot where they would build 
their own home, and soon after work was 
begun on Hewnoaks; or rather, the pre- 
liminaries were set in motion, for there 
was to be no haste and no hurry in the 
spreading of this rooftree. It was to 
be fashioned as nearly as possible after 
the houses of that district a century 


ago, with the massive and durable oak 
framework, 

The farmers living around about and 
all the other neighbors were eager to 
lend their aid, so warm a place had the 
Volks made in these staunch hearts, and 
after the wood was selected in the tree 
and cut, it was drawn by oxen to the 
building site. This was in the winter, 
and the timber lay there seasoning until 
spring. Then those Maine men, who 
remember the almost extinct art of hew- 
ing, hewed the trees into great oak 
beams, which are left exposed to view in 
the living room, to be the strength and 
the chief beauty of the house. 

The center beam, called in that dis- 
trict the summer-tree beam, is of enor- 
mous length, extending from one end of 
the great room to the other, and bearing 
a large portion of the entire weight of 
the structure. It required special search 
for a tree of the gigantic proportions 
necessary. This beam is supported in 
the center of the room by an upright 
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showing the ‘‘summer-tree beam"’ 


The rustic dining room in the pines 
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seventy-five years, and 
consequently worn very 
sinooth. This stone is 
nine feet long. The wails 
are covered with a coarse- 
grained plaster, which is 
to be toned down to some 
soft tint. 
In this glorious room 
Mrs Volk works with her 
‘young daughter at the 
famous Sabatos rugs, and 
here also Wendell Volk, 
the older son, sometimes 
does the beautiful weaving 
which he exhibits in New 
York in the winter. Mr 
Volk himself paints in a 
little studio overlooking 
the mountains. 


A glimpse of the owner of Hewnoaks Upstairs the sleeping 


post simply and beautifully carved by 
Carl von Rydingsvaerd. 

The fireplace at one end of the living 
room is made of brick, together with 
massive pieces of cut stone, to harmonize 
with the other features of the room. 
The lintel, a roughly cut stone about 


seven feet in léngth, is held in place by 
cut granite supports. Mr Vo!‘k consid- 
ers himself fortunate in securing for 
this room a splendid old hearthstone, in 
use in one of the neighboring houses for 


“rooms complete the house, 
for the living room occupies the whole 
ground filcor, the kitchen and dining 
room being out of doors under an exquis- 
ite bit of pine woods. 

The outside of the house proper is 
plastered with Portland cement; the 
hewn plates, sills and upright posts 
being left exposed to view. 

Miss Volk says: “We have just had a 
rustic dining room built in the pines, 
end the first occupant is a robin who 
has built the most artistic nest of moss.” 


Antique furniture in the living room of Hewnoaks 
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@ Where is the Bride go-ing? She is go-ing 
to a Farm for a Va-ca-tion. Does the Bride 
know how small a Room she will have? No, 
but she will know soon. When she goes a-gain 


she will not need most of the Hall for her 
Bag-gage. 
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@ See the big Blaze! The Blaze scares the 
Bride. Will the Stove Ex-plode>? No, the 
Stove will not Ex-plode. If the Bride did not 
turn on so much Gas-o-line at first there would 
not be such a big blaze. The Bride would 
love Camp Life if it were not for the Blaze. 
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ThoTpotmtno of 
Domestic 


Sy Sarah 


bent de tree 

am inclined. 

Ef yo’ don’ 

bang good- 

ness an’ 

lahnin’ into 
de chile yo’ cain’t expect any 
goodness an’ lahnin’® to come 
out ob de man.” 

It is this saying cf Aunt Chloe’s that 
the head of a dog and eat school quotes 
when he is asked the use of his labors. 
“Household pets do not differ from 
children in this matter,” he says. “The 
only point in which I differ from Aunt 
Chloe is in the choice of the word 
‘bang.’ Banging is not a modern method 
for either children or animals.” 

There is no animal trainer who has 
handled his pupils long enough to un- 
derstand them that does not say the 
same thing. The education of a pet 
amounts to far more than the mere 
amusement derived from its clever per- 
formance of a trick. It is education in 
the true sense of the word, a genuine 
development of powers latent within the 
animal. “Animals have reason, and that 
reason can be cultivated,” is the con- 
sensus of opinion obtained from eleven 
different trainers whom I have ques- 
tioned on this subject. 

Of late it has come to be fashionable 
for pet animals to acquire accomplish- 
ments—as much a matter of course as 
that the daughter of a fashionable house 
should have her music and French and 
physical cu‘ture lessons. This fad has 
given rise to a profitable profession: the 
training of pets. There are trainers 
who go from house to house, those who 
take a “limited number of private 
pupils” in their own homes, and one 
“professor” in New York has established 
a large boarding school where pets are 
housed and receive daily instruction. 

It is doubtful whether the ultimate 
good of the canine and feline races is 
the end in- aim of, all these teachers. 
Catering to a fad is usually prompted 
by other motives. However, if the opin- 
ion of the teachers is correct, the ani- 


Comstock 


mals are deriving great good 
while they are affording amuse- 
ment to capricious owners. 
Dogs, eats, rabbits, white rats 
and mice, guinea pigs—all may 
be found in the school. Of 
course the number and achieve- 
ments of the dogs are always 
in the lead. Although some 
trainers suspect that cats have 
as great intelligence as dogs, their lack 
of obedience renders them far more dif- 
ficult pupils. For tricks alone, the head 
of the school says, there is no dog that 
learns as fast as the black. French 
poodle. This animal is commonly used 
as a show dog for that reason. For 
general intelligence, “humanness,” the 
bull terrier stands at the head of his 
class. The bulldog is intelligent but 
too stubborn to be easily taught. The 
Boston terrier has much the same tem- 
perament. A fox terrier is quick as a 
flash to understand, but it lacks the 
power of attention, it is scatter-brained. 
All of these and dozens more are sent to 
the school, just as good, bad and indif- 
ferent boys are delivered up to a teacher 
to be turned out models of deportment 
and erudition. No wonder that after 
long experience he has come to the con- 
clusion that the training of a dog in one 
trick lasts from.a week to two years. 
Owners of pets sometimes pay as high 
as twenty-five dollars a week for their 
board and instruction. 

A simple trick such as sitting up, 
walking on the hind legs, shaking hands 
or “dropping dead,” can be learned by 
the dog of average intelligence in a 
month at the outside. A dog that has 
had any previous training often has a 
new trick in perfect shape within a 
week. By previous training, the learn- 
ing of other tricks is not necessarily 
meant. It is far easier for the ftick 
trainer to work with an animal that has 
lived much with people, that has been 
talked to and petted. 

a dog up stable, leave him 
there alone for the most of his time, 
never allow him to walk with you, to 
listen to you, and he is nothing more 
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than a_ barbarian,” 
says the instructor. 
“You couldn’t ex- 
pect much of a child 
that had spent its 
life alone. There 
must be contact for 
mental development. 
Individuals, nations 
even, have developed 
by coming in touch 
with others. The 
anima! that has 


been closely in touch 
with kind and intel- 
ligent people is the 
best dog, other things, such as pedigree 
and so on, being equal.” 

The first principle in teaching any 
animal a trick is to make it associate the 
act with some word or short phrase. It 
makes no difference what the word really 
means so long as it means that act to 
the animal. Each time the pupil is put 
through the motion he hears the chosen 
word until they become synonymous to 
him. 

So many of the tricks involve standing 
on the hind legs that this .is nearly 
always given as the first course in the 
school work. Waltzing, jumping, - beg- 
ging, walking, all begin with the stand- 
ing position. The method of teaching 
this illustrates one of the instructor’s 
rules: “Induce the animal to do the 
trick; never force him to do it unless 
there is no other way.” The dog is not 


Milk white steeds 


placed in a standing position; instead, 
something attractive is held above him 
and he unconsciously rises on his hind 
legs to reach for it. When he is once 
in this position it is en easy matter to 
lay an enccuraging hand on his shoulder 
and show k‘m by the tone of your voice 
that he has done the right thing. Never 
fail to give him the bait held out when 
he does as you wish, and never give it 
to him otherwise. 

Many dogs can be taught without any 
reward, and it is all the better so. Cats 
almost always need the reward as an 
incentive, and guinea pigs, rats, mice 
and rabbits work for the reward alone. 
But a dog takes the keenest delight in 
pleasing, and the pat and kind word 
usually satisfy him. He thoroughly en- 
joys his own performance from the first; 
this is not true of any of the others. A 


guinea pig has a simple mind”"’ 
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A Great Dane who carries puppies in a basket 


eat appears so frightened and distressed 
‘during her tricks that many claim that 
teaching her is cruelty, but the profes- 
sional instructor denies this. Pussy is not 
really as unhappy as she appears, accord- 
ing to him, and her improvement in obe- 
dience and general intelligence is marked 
even when the lesson disturbs her. 
When a dog has learned to stand on 
his hind legs, the waltz step may follow. 
Hold the bit of biscuit above his head 
and teach him to stand there waiting 
for it as long as it is your pleasure to 
hold it. Avoid tiring him by imposing 
on his patience. When he is in this 
position, move your fingers holding the 
bit of biscuit (or the empty fingers, if 
he has learned to stand for them), and 
he will naturally follow them, still on his 
hind feet. At every repetition, move the 
fingers more, coaxing him to follow 
farther and faster. It is merely a matter 
of patience and frequent repetition to 
induce the pet to whirl about in circles, 
his nose in the air, following the direc- 
tion of your leading fingers. Every 
time that he goes through the perform- 
ance, say “dance” to him. In time the 
command “dance!” will set him to 
whirling away of his own accord. 
There should be no punishment meted 
out to any naughty or dull pupil save 


the pain of your displeasure. <A disap- 
proving tone will cause any affectionate 
dog to place his tail at half mast. Other 
pets, being less sensitive to your mood, 
are less easily corrected in this way. 
This means an added difficulty in teach- 
ing them, 

The somersault is one of the hardest 
tricks taught. A double somersault 
once took an intelligent dog two patient 
years of study. This is a trick that no 
animal will perform of its own accord; 
the only method so far discovered is to 
put the pupil through the motion by 
means of a little harness which accom- 
plishes the turn, gradually accustoming 
it to the process until at last it will go 
through the motion voluntarily at the 
sound of the word “turn” and in the 
hope of reward. 

The harness consists of a broad tape 
passed over the animal’s back just be- 
hind the forelegs. It is crossed under- 
neath, the ends brought up in front of 
the legs and held by the trainer about 
a foot above the animal. With a quick 
tweak upward and backward—a tweak 
which should be practiced upon a 
dummy—the animal is given an upward 
and backward whirl through the air. 
It lands on terra firma very much sur- 
prised, often frightened, and sometimes 
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indignant, but pats and a tidbit reas- 
sure it. 

Cats learn in time to turn somer- 
saults with considerable readiness. They 
are clever at feats in the air. Jumping 
for a ball, jumping through the arms or 
over a stick are among their favorite 
performances, 

“Aerial feats are the most successful 
for animals that climb,” says the trainer. 
“Cats and rats climb by nature and may 
be taught tricks that involve climbing. 
Rats learn to perform on a trapeze and 
to walk the rope. A cat in a show was 
once taught to make a balloon ascension 
and come down in a parachute. Not 
even one of its nine lives was endan- 
gered by this performance, as it would 
have fallen on its feet. The guinea pig 
was never made for climbing and all of 
lis tricks must be on the ground. He 
has a simple mind and his performance 
seldom goes beyond the drawing of a 
toy wagon. The sight of hay or car- 
rots will induce him to do this.” 

Jumping the rope follows simple 
jumping. The dog or cat is encouraged 
to jump for something held 
high; in time it does this 
at the command. After this 
feat is learned, the rope 
should be swung under it 
while it is in the air, and 
over it as it comes down. 
In time it will associate 
the rope with the feat. 

It is a simple matter to 
induce an obedient pet to 
sit up with a pipe in its 
mouth or spectacles on its 
nose. <A gentle reproof pre- 
vents its dropping them - 
after the first lessons. In 
the same way it may be 
taught to carry a basket or 
anything else without dan- 
ger of spilling. One Great 
Dane in the school can be 
trusted with a basket of 
tiny puppies. He has 
learned to lift them from 
the ground, trot anywhere 
with them, and set them 
down gently at the com- 
mand without spilling a 
single puppy. 

“What must you do be- 
fore you go to bed?” is the 
question put to the dog 
that is to say his prayers. 
As a matter of fact, he has 
been taught to associate the 
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is the emphasis laid on this in the ques- 
tion that prompts him to lay his paws 
on the back of the chair and meekly 
bow his head. The dog is taught this 
by being placed in the desired position 
and gently held there. 

There is no way that a reliable dog 
can make himself more useful to the 
master of many than by learning to lead 
another dog. The strap is placed in his 
mouth. The stubborn new pupil resents 
his pulling and probably jerks to get 
away. At first the leader will drop the 
strap upon such provocation, but he 
must be reproached for doing this while 
the strap is placed in his mouth again. 
In time he can be trusted to hold it 
firmly in spite of the most strenuous 
tugging. 

Such a trick as this is suitable for a 
large dog. Large dogs are intelligent 
but not active. Their tricks must be 
selected with this in mind. Jumping, 
waltzing and the like are out of their 
line. As for cats, there is little differ- 
ence between them noticed. The com- 


Saying his prayers 
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position with the one word “bed” and it 
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This dog, who resides in a village of western Massachusetts, freezes the family ice cream 


monest back yard cat and the most 
extensively pedigreed Angora learn with 
equal readiness, and the same tricks are 
possible to all sorts of cats—except in 
the case of individual stupidity. Rab- 
bits seldom advance beyond sitting up on 
their hind feet. As for birds, canaries 
and pigeons are the best performers. 
“T’ve proved it to my own satisfac- 
tion,” says the trainer, “that the more 
highly educated an animal is, the 
happier it is. It grows more human 
with training. it understands and makes 
itself understood better. And a dog, at 


any rate, gets a tremendous satisfaction 
from obedience, just as a child does. He 
learns that it is pleasanter to do the 
right thing and be approved than to be 
always getting into trouble for disobe- 
dience. The best dog friend I ever had 
was a pupil that had been badly spoiled. 
I had a hard task training him; he 
growled at me in the beginning, but at 
last he came to know me as his friend 
and when we understood each other we 
were a happy two. I do believe if that 
dog had lived a little longer we might 
have talked to each other.” 


The Farmer 


By Harriot Brewer Sterling 


In little overalls of blue, 
And hat of widest brim; 

With rake and hoe, and shovel too, 
Just big enough for him, 

Qut in the bright spring sunshine, 
My laddie digs the soil, 

For the garden’s to be planted 
By this little gardener’s toil. 


Such wondrous ways of gardening 
You surely never saw! 

He’s planting baked potatoes now, 
’Cause he don’t like ’em raw; 


Those paper roses by the fence, 
He’s sure that they’ll take root,— 

And here he’s set out sister’s doll 
To grow a china foot. 


He’s put in popcorn, candy beans 

And one small onion-set ; 
To-morrow he will dig, to see 

If they have sprouted yet; 
Now, by. such labor wearied, 

“He climbs on mother’s lap; 
This funny little farmer-bov 

Is ready for a nap. 
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erm TERE are divers crea- 

fos tures in the musical jun- 

™ gle. For example, there 

are pianos and pianos, 

and things which look 

like pianos. If Mr Kip- 

ling would lend me his 

pen and his ink pot I would write 

a story—How the Piano Got Its Voice. 

It would be a story of elephants and 

sheep and mahogany trees and mountain 
evergreen, 

When Paderewski or Bauer or Aus der 
Ohe gathers himself (or herself) for a 
spring and comes down, as it were, with 
all fours upon the fragile keyboard, and 
the thunder crashes and rolls among 
Wagnerian mountain peaks, until our 
ears fairly snap, the pretty instrument 
seems not so ladylike as it looks. Two 
minutes later we are under an Italian 
moon; the wavelets of the blue Mediter- 
ranean glance in its silver light, the 
shadows of palm trees fall athwart 
terraced gardens; through the languor- 
ous air comes the music of a fountain, 
the tinkle-tinkle of its drops in a basin 


where goddesses of marble dwell in grot- 
toes all dark and green with trailing 
vines. The same piano; yes. 

There is something very extraordinary 
about the voice of the piano—“standing 
there on its hind legs,” as David Harum 
remarked of the “upright.” In fact, 
there are enough extraordinary things 
about the instrument to fill a book. No 
poet who was or is or ever shall be can 
sing the songs which the piano sings in 
its better moments; and a bad piano— 
it speaks for itself. A piano is like a 
woman: a fair exterior can sometimes 
beguile dollars and esteem which are 
not deserved; the veneer is the merest 
cuticle. A person who would not con- 
sider a paste diamond, nor expect a five- 
dollar violin to represent the infinite 
care and devotion, the soul, of a Strad- 
ivarius or a Cremona, has been known 
to judge a piano by a totally different 
standard—and pay dear for the expe- 
rience. Perhaps he didn’t know; I con- 
fess I had no realization of the actual 
difference in the construction of pianos 
until I saw the entire process, in one of 


“It makes ail the difference in the world whether the sheep who supply the hammers live in 
Australia or Montana”’ 
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**In a piano with a soul in it and a conscience behind it the pin block is of the toughest maple”’ 


the oldest and greatest factories in this 
eountry. I knew, with Simeon Ford, 
that an automobile may be an automo- 
bile, or a “lobster colored confection with 
tin cans for cylinders”; I remembered 
the beautifully painted bicycles of boy- 
hood days, which crumpled like tin in 
a collision; bicycles thrown together by 
mushroom concerns which bought the 
parts ready made and assembled them. 
The same principles apply, with added 
foree, in the piano trade, for the pizno 
is no mere machine, but the most 


exquisitely sensitive and responsive of 
creatures, echoing for generations the 
loving devotion put into it or betraying 


Looking down upon the plate of a grand piano. 
appears at the lower end, and the sounding board shows 
through the openings in the plate 


its bogus origin by its decadence and 
its false tones. 

Has the reader any idea how long it 
takes to make a piano—a real piano, 
worthy the name? From the day the 
wood begins to season until the instru- 
ment is ready for use is a period of two 
and one-half to three or four years. So 
much depends upon the quality of the 
wood. In the yards of this famous 
manufactory I saw the piles of spruce 
and maple and ash and mahogany 
undergoing the stress of New England 
weather which should make it as hardy 
and reliable and full of quality as our 
Pilgrim fathers. The sounding board, 
upon which the voice of 
the piano greatly de- 
pends, is made of spruce. 
A particular favorite is 
that from the Green 
mountains of Vermont, 
and I promise you the 
sighing of the south 
wind through its aro- 
matic boughs shall be 
heard, if you listen, in 
the voice of this piano, 
and the roar of the 
blizzard blast from As- 
‘siniboia. The lumber for 
the sounding boards 
must spend three 
months to a year, after 
the outdoor seasoning, in 
the heated air which cir- 
culates through the dry- 
ing rooms. Even the 
massive framework of 
the instrument, support- 
ing the great iron plate, 
the sounding board and 
strings, is of spruce, for 
the sake of its resonance. 
What an _ opportunity 
here, in the unseen in- 
terior of the instrument, 
for the “just as good” 
piano to economize! And 


The pin block 
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it does economize indeed, with a ven- 
ce. 

From San Domingo, from Santiago or 
Africa, comes the mahogany, the solid 
chunks used in certain parts of the case 
and the veneer which lies two layers 
deep over the chestnut in its graceful 
curves. Of the genuine piano, even the 
legs are made upon honor. They are of 
solid mahogany, glued up in about three 
sections, thereby stronger and insured 
against expansion and _ contraction. 
Thus built, they are turned and carved. 

The reader doubtless knows that the 
piano is, as it always has been, a form 
of harp, whose strings instead of being 
picked are pounded with tiny hammers 
operated from the keys. Time was when 
the sounding board and its wooden 
accessories bore all the strain of the taut 
wires and thumping hammers, but for 
many years now it has been reinforced 
with a massive iron plate, the thing to 
which the piano owes, in large measure, 
its weight. When the manufacturer 
says the plate must endure a strain of 
twenty to twenty-four tons, one is pre- 
pared to believe him after seeing the 
huge gridiron of wires drawn tense from 
end to end, over their bridges, subject 
to the furious impact of the long 
phalanx of hammers. The wires are 
anchored, as a builder would say, to steel 
pins of great strength; the pins pass 
down through holes in the plate and are 
imbedded in wooden strips called pin 
blocks. 

A prime opportunity, again, for the 
“just as good” piano to economize here 
in the pin block. This must fasten itself 
with a bulldog grip upon the pins, yet 
permit of their turning upon occasion; 
must not split when the holes are bored 
nor a century thereafter. In a piano 
with a soul in it and a conscience behind 
it the pin block is of the toughest maple, 
built up in five or six strips, the grain 
running in opposite directions. Each 
and every hole is bored for an individual 
pin, with a bit infinitesimally graded; 
in the cheap instrument a machine 
bores all of the holes at one clip, and if 
the block at some future day relin- 
quishes its grasp upon the pin, and the 
wire grows slack, and the voice of the 
instrument becomes queer and unlovely, 
only the maker and the tuner know why. 
The pin block should be fitted to its own 
particular place, as in the instruments 
the writer saw in the making, and the 
pins occupy their respective “post 
holes,” if I may lapse into the vernac- 


ular. This may constitute the difference 
between a piano and a p-a-n. 

One chief difference between good 
pianos and inferior, as a musician of 
national repute wrote me a few weeks 
ago, is to be found in the seasoning of 
the materials. To begin with the solid 
framework of wood which supports the 
vitals of the ‘instrument, as deeply 
hidden but as essential as the stokers of 
a steamship. This, as already indicated, 
should be of resonant spruce, seasoned to 
the last degree, as sweet as strong; but 
it may, if the maker decrees, be of “any 
old wood.” Then the saunding board, 
exquisite in its flawlessness. For a year 
or more it seasoned out of doors in the 
rigors of a northern climate; then it 
spent a month or two in the tropical 
dry house where the air circulates 
through it at one hundred and twenty- 
five degrees Fahrenheit; then it spent 
six months to a year in the stock room 
at about eighty degrees; finally, it baked 
for several days in approximately the 
same temperature. Even then it was 
not ready, for it had to be curved, ever 
so slightly. It accordingly was laid 
upon a concave bed and bent to fit this 
surface by means of a group of springy 
wooden rods resting upon it and braced 
so tightly at their tops that they bow 
out in a very appreciable curve. Then 
it must have ribs, fitted and applied with 
cunning skill, to preserve this shape 
and prevent checking and splitting, and 
impart strength. The margin for “econ- 
omy” in sounding boards is too great 
for the cheap maker to ignore. Even 
the bridges over which the great harp 
is strung are no trifling matter, when 
the maker comes to consider the voice 
of the instrument and its endurance. 
These are of maple, chiefly, each con- 
taining no less than ten strips, glued 
together, the grain of the outside strip 
Tunning counter to that of the others. 
The wires, on their part, are obviously 
important. The body wire is of the best 
steel, the covering wire is of iron, and 
the heavy bass wires are double wound. 
A machine does the winding, very inter- 
esting indeed, but the piano, fortunately, 
does not derive its voice from the 
cadences thereof. 

We have probed the secrets of the 
piano’s voice as we went along, but we 
are getting even “warmer” now, as the 
children say, as we approach the real 
voicing, as it is termed; we begin to 
hear the trumpeting of elephants in 
the African jungle and the bleating of 
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sheep on Australian plains. It makes 
some difference’ whether the elephants 
who whiten the keys have tusks of ivory 
or celluloid; it makes a lot of difference 
—all the difference in the world, the 
“voicing” man told me—whether the 
sheep who supply the hammers live in 
Australia or Montana. 

The hammers, standing in a long 
platoon, are solid masses of gray felt, as 
smooth and pretty as they can be. Each 
tips the end of a series of tiny wooden 
levers, as daintily wrought as a Chinese 
toy, proceeding from the key. The 
“action” of a grand piano contains 
something like five thousand parts, ap- 
parently very fragile but taking the 
assaults of the most merciless Wagnerian 
without flinching. The hammers are 
made of the best Australian wool; no 
other will take its place—except in the 
“just as good” .piano. How much the 
piano builders pay per pound for this 
felt I would not undertake to say; it 
must be several dollars at least. The 
hammer is rendered exceedingly solid, 
and represents a lot of wool, for the 
strip of felt, already compact, is folded 
over a molding of mahogany which caps 
the wooden lever, and is rendered still 
more solid by great pressure. 

Now comes the voicing. A man of 
infinite patience and painstaking I 
found engaged in this delicate task. He 
had a little instrument consisting of 
three needles set close together, where- 
with he was pricking a hammer. He 
was making no visible impression, so 
far as I could see, but he was softening 
that hammer just enough. He had 
tried the particular instrument of which 
it was to be a part, and learned which 
notes needed softening, and how much 
in each instance. One by one he goes 
over the notes, every note of every piano, 
picking and pricking, each hammer a 
problem by itself. After him follow the 


tuners, and finally the inspector, without 
whose complete indorsement a piano 
cannot leave the works. 

The processes which the case of a 
good piano must undergo would weary 
in the recital—the filling of the wood, 
the coloring, varnishing, rubbing, flow- 
ing, treating with rotten stone and 
polishing with the bare hand; they have 
not to do with the voice. They have to 
do, on the other hand, with the dura- 
bility of the case, its freedom from 
checking, and with the price. 

This description, by the way, has 
dwelt upon the grand piano, for two 
reasons: because this is the typical form 
of the instrument, and in view of a 
curious and interesting phase of the 
piano trade this year which threatens to 
retire the “upright” as completely as the 
latter has displaced the old square piano. 
The builders have found a way of pro- 
ducing “grand” results in a smaller size 
than was required by the original grand 
piano. Hence a demand which actually 
outruns the capacity of the great works. 
The upright pianos are still made in 
great numbers, and probably they will 
continue to be made for some time yet, 
but an official of this concern thinks he 
foresees their final extinction. In their 
construction, of course, the sounding 
board, wires, and plate are vertical 
instead of horizontal and the mechanism 
occupies a different position accordingly. 

This is but a rapid journey through 
a great piano manufactory. It is 
enough, however, to suggest the vast 
opportunity for cheapening, the gulf 
which yawns between the art of produc- 
ing a beautiful instrument, absolutely 


dependent upon conscience and skill, and , 


the trade of turning out pianos to sell. 
The facts should be known to the readers 
of a magazine whose mission is to edu- 
cate the public to the difference between 
the false and the true in all things. 


To My Children 


By Lillian Eyre Griffis 


When I shall be a woman grown, 
And have some childrens all my own, 
I’m sure that I shall never say: 
“Now, run away my dear, and play!” 


For that’s what people say to me, 

Tho’ I’m as good as good can be! 

It’s always when I want to stay 

That someone says : “Now run and play.” 
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A Story of White Ants 


By Carrie D. McComber 


HAT the termite, or 

white ant, as it is gen- 
erally known, the terror 
of the tropics, is a 
native of this country 
and a pest against 
which the housewife 
needs to guard, is a fact known to sur- 
prisingly few persons. Yet no section of 
the United States as far north as New 
England is immune from its depreda- 
tions. Fortunately, however, of the 
many species known in tropical coun- 
tries, only one is native here. This one, 
Termes flavipes, inhabits the forests, 
where its favorite habitat is decaying 
logs and stumps. The insect comes in 
timber and firewood to the buildings and 
fences of farms and villages and to 
the structures of cities. 

The expensive and harrowing expe- 
rience of a Brooklyn (New York) house 
owner last spring well illustrates the 
danger of this wood destroyer to the 
householder. Before her house, a three- 
story and basement brown stone, was 
freed from the termites, the window 
trimmings of the basement dining 
room and the front beam under the 
floor had to be removed and be replaced 
by new ones. The spring swarming 
of the insects led to their discovery. 
Ilordes of flies that covered the window 
casings in windrows and completely 
obscured the colors of a bright hued 
carpet for several feet from the windows 
—this at a season when not a house fly 
was to .be found and when windows and 
doors were closed—was a_ startling 
spring morning visitation. The bodies 
of the flies were a quarter of an inch in 
length, black in color, and were provided 
with four long, slender wings which 
projected another quarter inch. The 
wings when folded made a sharp point, 
and when spread seemed to be of very 
little use to their possessors as a means 
to locomotion or escape, since, when 
attacked, the “flies” merely fluttered a 
few inches above the floor and fell back 
again. A vigorous attack with carpet 
sweeper, broom and dustpan and boiling 
water lasted nearly three hours before 
the swarm was disposed of. Then it was 
gone as completely as if it had never 
been. 

A few days after this occurrence, 


upon raising one of the dining room 
windows a cluster of yellowish-white 
insects was found upon the sill directly 
under the window sash. The cluster 
was about the size of a silver dollar. 
Among the white insects were scattered 
several of the long, slender “flies” 
already described. It was evident that 
the “flies” and white insects were rela- 
tives. In less than a minute after 
raising the window the whole cluster, 
including “flies,” crowded themselves 
into a small hole in the sill. The dis- 
may of the house owner may be imagined 
when she saw numbers of insects appar- 
ently perfectly at home in what she 
supposed was solid woodwork. It took 
only a moment to discover many other 
tiny holes in the window sills and in 
the paneling under the windows. As 
soon as the sills and paneling had been 
removed myriads of the tiny insects 
were seen scurrying hither and thither, 
alarmed at the invasion of their dwelling. 

And the havoc they had wrought! 
The under side of the sills looked like 
plowed fields in miniature, the base- 
board was a shell and broke to pieces in 
one’s hands, the paneling was tunneled 
and furrowed in every direction. 

Pictures and descriptions of the white 
ant of Africa made it certain that this 
insect, if not the tropical white ant 
itself, was a nearly related species, and 
the ruined woodwork proclaimed it to 
be almost as destructive. Fortunately 
the housewife knew something of the 
nature and habits of the African white 
ant, that its blindness and the delicacy 
of its body, which shrivels upon being 
exposed to sunlight, cause it to stay 
always under cover; that when it travels 
over outside surfaces it builds a run- 
way or tunnel through which to journey 
unobserved, and this is the reason that 
it is so seldom seen and that so little 
is known of it. 

It was at first supposed that the ants 
must have entered the house from the 
yard, through chinks in the stone wall. 
The first step, consequently, was to re- 
move the paving stones and examine the 
ground underneath, Nothing was found, 
so attention was turned to the cellar. 
There, in plain sight against the front 
wall, so plain that he who ran might 
have read if he had only understood the 
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signs, were six or eight termite run- 
ways leading, some from the floor of the 
cellar, others from half way up the wall, 
to the timbers of the first floor. These 
runways were the color of dried mud, 
varied in width in different places from 
half an inch to an inch, and crumbled 
readily when scraped. From the beam 
nearest the stone foundation wall hung 
numerous other runways like stalactites 
from two to five inches in length. These 
pendulous runways were round like a 
clay pipe stem and about the same 
size. Those built against the wall were 
flattened. Further investigation showed 
that the front beam which supports the 
flooring was seriously damaged, the ends 
where it entered the stone walls being 
so soft that they could be picked to 
pieces with the fingers. Some firewood 
lying at the foot of the wall helped to 
recall the fact that a load of wood had 
been purchased and piled against this 
very wall. The wood was green and 
sappy and poor and it had evidently 
been picked up and delivered without 
the usual drying process. The infer- 
ence was plain. It must have been the 
home of white ants, and from the pile 
they had built their runways. 

The question of extermination was 
next in order. The infested woodwork 
in the dining room was all removed, but 
it was hoped to save the big beam in 
the cellar. One entomologist who was 
consulted recommended saturation with 
kerosene; another fumigation with bisul- 
phide of carbon. Experience had proved 
that kerosene was sure death to the 
pests, but it is difficult to saturate a 
beam whose upper surface is covered 
with flooring. Fumigation presented 
fewer difficulties and was resorted to 
several times 
with both bisul- 
phide of carbon 
and sulphur can- 
dles. Two days 
after the last 
fumigation, 
which was as 
thorough as could 
be made, new 
stalactite tunnels 
hung from the 
beam, These, 
broken off, each 
yielded lively 
ants. This de- 

cial cided the ques- 
of adult male tion of removing 


flavipes the beam. On 


taking it down it was found to have 
been eaten mostly on the side toward 
the wall, which was always a little 
damp. This face of it for considerable 
distances was filled with a most in- 
tricate and fantastic labyrinth of gal- 
leries and passages, and it teemed with 
live insects, mostly workers, and some 
larvae. They were not altogether easy 
to find, however, even when the beam 
had been sawed into short lengths, 
and it was not until kerosene or hot 
water had been poured liberally through 
the passages and the lengths split up 
with an axe that any idea of the great 
number of these destroyers could be 
obtained. As a safeguard the cellar 
wall of the house was thoroughly exam- 
ined and painted. The new beam was 
coated with coal tar as well as the floor- 
ing on the under side. The work of 
extermination was complete. 

The white ant is not related to the 
true ant but belongs with the Neu- 
roptera. It is a relative of the dragon 
fly. It does, however, resemble the true 
ant in form and habits. It lives in 
colonies, builds its nest, consisting of 
many extensive galleries, in the ground, 
and subsists upon vegetable fiber. The 
galleries are sometimes more than sixty 
feet in length. 

The swarming of winged individuals 
in the early summer, if in or about 
houses, is an indication of the presence 
of the termite, and warrants an imme- 
diate investigation to prevent serious 
damage. These are the facts given by 
L. O. Howard, the government entomol- 
ogist. 

While the best preventive against 
the white ants seems to be creosote, this 
is not available for ordinary use, as to 
force it into the 
fibers of the wood 
requires ex pen- 
sive machinery. 
Coal tar, of 
which creosote is 
a product, may be 
applied to the 
outside and is 
available every- 
where. It should 
be used wherever 
wood is to be 
placed in or near 
the ground, or is 
in any way sub- 
ject to damp- 
ness, Top view of adult worker 
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Little Mr Baby 


By Elizabeth Strong Worthington 


“A lovely little fellow. If only he 
lives!” exclaimed a friend, speaking of 
another’s baby. 

“Why shouldn’t he live?” I asked. 
“Ts he ill?’ 

“Oh, no; perfectly well now, but there 
are so many vicissitudes connected with 
the rearing of a baby, especially during 
the second summer, you know.” 

I didn’t know anything of the kind, 
and told her so, but she was not disposed 
to receive this new baby gospel. Some 
mothers may open their hearts to it, and 
so I will tell of the very unusual expe- 
rience of a friend of mine. 

Who was it said that the training of a 
child should precede its birth by at least 
one hundred years? This truth contains 
an element of discouragement to those of 
us who have no Witch of Endor at hand 
to eall up our forefathers, and so are 
deprived of the privilege of training our 
children. Fortunately, this is not abso- 
lutely necessary to the well-being of the 
dear little babies. If that immediate 
ancestor—the mother—will take sensible 
eare of herself before the coming of her 
little guest, both she and he will reap 
a good harvest from such wisdom. Tie 
friend of whom I speak had every care; 
fresh air all day long; wa‘ks, mi!os at a 
time; plain appetizing meals, with fruit 
a prominent feature and meat an in- 
significant one; long hours of sleep, often 
out of doors at night and also by day; 
plenty of occupation of a pleasant sort, 
and cheerful companionship; music, 
books, pictures, with a continual uplift- 
ing of the heart to God. 

And so Mr Baby came—a_ happy, 
sturdy little boy, and his young mother 
was well enough to rejoice in him from 
the first. Then began his individual 
training. Not a mouthful of food was 
ever given him at night. For a week or 
more he roared a protest as early as 
2 or 3 o'clock every morning. But when 
he found that all he gained thereby was 
a little water, he decided that that was 
not worth waking for, and went off to 


sleep in disgust, to waken no more at 
night. 

On attaining his third day, he was 
taken out of doors, where he made his 
first observations, and decided that the 
world was enormous. After a good sun 
bath he was returned to the house, only 
to come forth again the next day for a 
longer sunning. This went on for some- 
thing like a week; then he received his 
first out-of-door bath, and has been re- 
ceiving it ever since, winter as well as 
summer, whenever the weather permits. 
It frequently gives permission, for it is 
California weather, and in a sheltered 
nook of my friend’s gallery the sunshine 
is delightful. The bath is given very 
rapidly. There are two little tubs, one 
containing tepid—not hot—water, and 
the other cold water, both salted; in the 
first, Mr Baby is well lathered with pure 
olive oil soap, and rubbed. This part he 
enjoys; the next step he sometimes takes 
like a man, without flinching; then 
again, under protest. He is not kept in 
the cold water long, but is mere'y dipped, 
and then quickly rubbed with it, espe- 
cially his chest. Next, like a trouble- 
some motion in the senate, he is laid 
on the table, which is covered with his 
thick bath towel. Now the real business 
begins; after he is dried, about a table- 
spoonful of olive oil is poured on him, 
as he lies there in the sun on his little 
stomach, and he is then rubbed, pulled, 
pinched and spatted for about ten min- 
utes. He doesn’t mind all this (unless 
it becomes too vigorous) but rears his 
small crest and looks about as one who 
wou'd say: “What boots it, a few knocks 
more or less? what odds?” 

Oftentimes there is a little audience 
to this performance, for a baby. out of 
doors in nature’s garb is no common 
spectacle. 

Hardly too much stress can be laid on 
this bath; given properly it makes the 
baky rugged and happy. Theflesh of 
the baby I am describing is very firm, 
and although eight months old, he has 
never had but one cold, which came from 
his young mother’s growing suddenly 
fearful of her boldness; changing her 
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policy she kept baby indoors for a week 
in a hot reom most of the time, and he 
took his only cold. Returning, even 
while he had this cold, to his out-of- 
door life, bath and all, he was speedily 
rid of it, and has had no other—not even 
snuffies. He owns a cap but has not 
worn it a half dozen times; daytime and 
near evening he is out of doors, his little 
bald head almost as bare as his face. 
Now nature, having despaired of an 
artificial bonnet, is making him a very 
pretty one out of hair. 

The bath alone would hardly suftice to 
make Mr Baby as healthy and as little 
troub'e as he is; the kind of food and 
the infrequency of it has much to do 
with this. From his entrance upon this 
scene until he was nearly two months 
old, he was fed but four times in twenty- 
four hours. Beginning at 8 o'clock in 
the morning, the hours were then 12, 4 
and 8. For two weeks he was nursed at 
these hours; then, after a little exper- 
imenting, the family sett!ed upon cream 
and oatmeal porridge (the latter, one 
tablespoon of steel-cut oats to forty 
tablespoons of water, steamed constantly 
for twelve hours, and then strained 
through two thicknesses of cheesecloth). 
At first the mixture was one-third cream 
to two-thirds oatmeal. Gradually the 
cream was increased until the baby now 
has more cream than oatmeal. Enough 
oatmeal is cooked each day to last a 
day. The mother bought a little oil stove 
and devotes this to the oatmeal. For a 
month or two a tablespoon of lime water 
was stirred into each meal, and to avoid 
constipation, a half teaspoon of olive oil 
is still given at bedtime and _ before 
breakfast. 

When baby was nearly two months old, 
one meal was dropped. The hours since 
then have been 8, 1 and 6. When he is 
a year or a little more, he will be fed 
three meals in winter, and two in sum- 
mer. It would seem to the ordinary 
mind as if he were well 6n toward living 
without eating, but I am informed that 
the intention is to check his career just 
this side of that point. At present he 
has a piece of crust (entire wheat bread) 
tied in double mosquito netting, to suck 
for a little while after taking his bottle. 

Whatever may be thought of this 
system of baby-tending, I can testify 
that little Mr Man is as healthy and 
happy a youngster as I ever saw, and 
there never lived a less troublesome 
baby. Every member of the family pets 
him and frolics with him, but he can be 


taken up or put down at will. Most of 
the time he takes charge of himself. At 
night he is put to bed wide awake; the 
bedelothes are pinned with safety pins, 
snugly up about his neck and about his 
feet, so that he cannot get his arms out, 
or kick the covers off, and that is the 
last of Sir Infant until 8 o’clock the 
next morning. 

If ever he is fretful, his mother knows 
something is wrong about his food 
{usually with him it means the olive oil 
has been forgotten); this is corrected, 
and all is well. From the very tirst he 
has been carefully trained not to require 
tending. 

It may be urged that this baby was 
healthy from the first. That is true, 
but I know of four others, all brought up 
this same way, and all of these were, at 
first, so delicate (one of them weighing 
but three pounds) that with ordinary 
treatment they would probably have 
succumbed to the great enemy, or would 
at best have carried a warfare with him 
for several years. As it was they 
steadily gained. At six months they 
were well on health’s road. At one year 
they were big strong babies. The cutting 
of their teeth was accomplished almost 
without the family’s knowledge, and 
they took the ordinary diseases of child- 
‘hood in such light form that it was an 
absurdity to talk of their being ill. 

This, then, is the gospel I would 
preach to mothers. Let them accept it, 
and bravely and wisely live it, and the 
coming of “the ba!d-headed tyrant from 
no man’s land” will no longer all but 
pull the mother into the unknown from 
whence he came—will no longer turn the 
house upside down, inside out, wrong 
end foremost. Follow this, and baby 
will not be a nuisance to anyone in the 
house, but will instead be a “well-spring 
of joy”; a marvelous creation fresh from 
the hand of God, sent to lure us home. 


A Child’s Play Tent 
By Euphame C. Mallison 


Ten yards of unbleached muslin, at 
seven cents a yard, was used for this 
attractive little tent, together with one 
yard each of cheap red and blue cambric 
for decorations, a ball of hemp twine, 
three bamboo fishing poles and two four- 
inch nails. 

A plank floor was an afterthought, 
and cost one dollar and seventy-five cents, 
while the whole outfit was a trifle over 
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THE CHILDREN 


three dollars. For this small expenai- 
ture few things could have been bought 
that would have given the children so 
much amusement and instructive occu- 
pation. Here they learned their first 
lessons in neatness, housekeeping and 
the care of property. : 

The easiest way to begin is to tear off 
two yards of muslin for the back, meas- 
ure eighteen inches from the top on one 
edge and the same number from the 
bottom on the other, draw a diagonal 
between the points and cut along the 
line (Figure 1). Join the long selvages, 
lay fiat, and it will look like Figure 2. 
Divide the remaining material equaliy 
and stitch together its entire length. 
Fold the torn ends toward the center to 
a depth of twenty inches and make a 
casing one inch below each fold (Fig- 
ure 3). 

Place the middle point of the fly on 
the peak of the back and 


A play tent for children. Figure 4 


burn a hole through both its ends down 

into the uprights for the Jong nails. 
Fasten the back guy to the frame, 
put on the covering and draw the rope 
through small holes punched at the point 
where the roof meets the sides. Be care- 
ful to have the center of the tent and 
the ridgepole well over each other. Hold- 
ing all in place with one hand, lift the 
covering gently, remove the 


sew together selvages and 
diagonals for the roof, the 
remaining selvages for the 


nails and put them through 
the muslin back into their 


sides of the tent, leaving 
loose the fold for the guys 
(Figure 4). Hem the bot- 
tom all the way round: for 
greater strength the front 
edge should be treated in 
the same way and the first 
rope sewn roughly to it as 
far down as shown in the 
illustration. Cut from the 
red cambrie a large cres- 


CENTER 


places; this holds the tent 
firmly. 

The remaining portions 
of the poles can be utilized 
for pegs and a flagstaff. 
Six pegs will be enough if 
you have the flooring, but 
remember to drive them 
deep and prevent tumbles 
and barked shins. 

The flooring costs more 
than the tent itself, but 


cent and from the blue two 
good-sized stars, and ar- 


pays in the long run. The 
ground is often too damp 


range on either side of the 
roof, as fancy dictates. 
From the stouter ends of 
the fishing poles saw off two uprights 
sixty inches long, also a_ ridgepole 
seventy-four inches in length. At a dis- 
tance of six feet drive the uprights in 
the ground six full inches. Hollow out 
a small cavity in the top of each for the 
ridgepole to rest in. With a red-hot nail 


Play tent. 


a Play tent. Figures 1 and 2 


for the children to sit on, 
offering risk to 
health. The ropes may be 
loosened, the tent rolled on its pole and 
brought to the house every afternoon; 
this will prevent mildewing and shrink- 
ing. No front was provided, so the inte- 
rior could easily be seen. Anything to 
aid the little tots make their playhouse 
more attractive will be highly prized. 


serious 


Figure 3 


Wuen an infant is restless in its sleep 
try changing its posture before resorting 
to other possibilities toward its relief 
from the apparent discomfort. An adult 
often alters the position many times be- 
fore settling into repose. Why may not 
a child’s muscles be supposed to require 
the advantage of some such change in 
order to satisfactorily enjoy its rest? 
Turn the little one from one side to the 
other; if it is lying on its back, turn it 
on the side. Margaret Hall. 
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_ Fresh Air and Sleep 


By Mrs Ewing Marshall 


An article in the Baby Talk depart- 
ment touched a sympathetic chord in 
me, in regard to allowing babies to sleep 
in the open air. I think the experiment 
tried with our baby went to a greater 
extreme than that tried with Mrs Julia 
Trowbridge Quirk’s boy. My girl, born 
in March, was such a frail, delicate 
baby, that people would shake their 
heads and say, “What a pitiful little 
baby!” This was undoubtedly true. 
Wheh she was seven months old, she 
weighed seven pounds! 

My husband is a physician, so I threw 
all the responsibility of the baby on 
him, and we worked together to keep 
her in this world. He is a firm believer 
in fresh air, and the baby would take 
her midday nap out of doors each day. 
When we found cold weather upon us, 
We saw no reason to change, and even 
in the depths of winter she slept peace- 
fully, drawing in health with every 
breath. One day, when she had slept 
four hours, I looked at the thermometer 
for curiosity—it was down to eight! 
Of course she was well protected, the 
carriage being so placed as to be shielded 
from the northern and western winds, 
while it received full benefit from the 
eastern and southern exposures. 

Besides her usual winter wraps the 
baby lay on the hot water bag, and as 
a finishing touch I tied a loosely meshed 
woolen afghan over the whole carriage. 

The baby is a big, rosy-cheeked girl, 
now, of nearly seven, seemingly much 
stronger than other children of her age, 
for 1 always have to warn her to be 
eareful in playing, as she frequently, in 
the excitement of a game, will throw 
other children down. 

Another thing that I am sure has 
helped to strengthen her, is that even to 
this day she takes her midday nap. I 
eannot sympathize with mothers who 
tell me their baby will not take a nap in 
the daytime, and give it up at the age 
of three or four.. I have questioned 
many mothers on this point, and I al- 
ways think it is the mother’s fault when 
the child gives up its nap. I have had 
three children, all of whom took a nap 
in the middle of the day until they 
began attending school. 

I usually give a warm bath, just be- 
fore nap time, which soothes and makes 
the child drowsy, and in the winter I 
am always careful to see that her feet 


are warm. My baby loves to lie between 
the blankets, and if her feet are cold 
I put the hot water bag to warm the 
bed before she gets in, and then she 
sleeps comfortably. 

Grown people cannot sleep well with 
cold feet, and I have always tried to 
apply the same conimon sense rules to 
my children as I do to myself. 


Vacation Opportunities 


By T. Celestine Cummings 


At the mothers’ club, there was a dis- 
cussion as to the management of children 
during vacation. One wise little mother 
said: “I always welcome vacation time, as 
that is my best opportunity of coming 
into close touch with my children. Nec- 
essarily I] am crowded out from much of 
their daily life and interests. I try to 
keep so in touch with them that they will 
come to me first of all if they are in any 
perplexity or trouble; but they do. get 
away from me somehow, so I use vacation 
time to catch up again and regain per- 
sonal intimacy. I allow the children to 
do exactly as they please the first week 
of their vacation. By the end of this 
time they have had such an abounding 
sense of freedom that they are quite 
willing to have me plan for them. I 
make it half play and half work, the 
mornings to be devoted to work. That 
fact is soon recognized by their little 
friends, so our time is not encroached 
upon by morning visiting. The regular 
outdoor and indoor work is divided up 
between two daughters and three sons. 
I let them decide how they will take 
turns in doing it, and the boys do not - 
consider it unmanly to wash dishes, make 
beds, pare potatoes and other domestic 
duties, any more than they do to milk 
the cow, weed the garden and the like. 
On clear days, our afternoons are always 
spent outdoors; we take rambles and 
rides in different directions in quest of 
nature’s treasures; -we make frequent 
trips to the seashore, five miles away, 
and we plan and earry out delightful, 
whole day pienies, with our neighbors 
and friends.” The wisdom of this moth- 
er’s method is self-evident. The health- 
ful work of the morning hours but gives 
an added zest to the anticipated pleas- 
ure of the afternoon. 


Tue Secret Woman, by Eden Phil- 
potts, is a gloomy tale in obvious imita- 
tion of Thomas Hardy; Macmillan. 
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The Tree Party 


By Alice Chittenden 


T came about from a mother who 
wished her children and their friends 
to know something about out-of-door 

things. She sent all the children whom 
they knew invitations to a tree party. 
On green cardboard maple leaves was 
written in gold ink: 


On Tuesday by four, 
At the Richardson home, 
To a party outdoor 
We'll be pleased if you come. 


After playing some romping games 
the children were seated on the grass 
under the trees, and given numbered 
ecards on which were pasted real leaves 
from trees; each child had a pad and 


pencil, and a row of numbers on the 


first page. The cards were passed 
from hand to hand, and opposite the 
numbers they wrote the name of the 
tree they thought the leaf came from. 
The correct list was then read, and the 
one who had the most numbers right 
was crowned with 2 wreath made from 
the fern-like leaves of the walnut tree. 
On the next page of their pad they 
wrote the answers to these questions: 
1. What part of a tree is like a dog? 
Answer, Bark. 2. What part of a tree 
is like going away? Leave. 3. What 
part of the tree is like an elephant? 
Trunk. 4. What part of a tree is like 
a hog? Root. 5. What part of a tree 
is like a stream? Branch. 6. What 
tree is beloved by heroes? Laurel. 
7. What tree is double? Pear. 8. 
What tree is not me? Yew. 9. What 
tree is mournful? Pine. 10, What tree 
suggests the seashore? Beech. 11. What 
tree suggests paradise? Tree of heaven. 
12. What tree never fades? Evergreen. 
13. What tree will never be younger? 
Elder. 

The girl whose list of answers was 
most nearly correct won a little acorn 
cup, in which was glued an emery bag 
of green velvet. The winning boy re- 


ceived a willow whistle. Buried trees 
were on the next page, and were like 
these: 1. Who calls Chicago a kingly 
city? Answer, Oak. 2. You will need 
a shawl around you. Ash. Ete. 

They ate sandwiches and cookies cut 
out in leaf shape, and drank rich foamy 
milk, with squares of golden sponge 
cake. And as they went happily home 
in the golden gloaming, they looked up 
at the trees with new interest. “For,” 
said one little girl, “we are just getting 
acquainted.” 


A Snow Luncheon for Warm Days 
By Mary Dawson 


A snow luncheon makes an exquisite 
little hospitality. The original affair, 
of which I can speak from experience, 
occurred last year and was not extrava- 
gant as smart luncheons go. 

Everything was in white, snow white 
without so much even as a suggestion of 
green. The centerpiece was a long low 
snow bank formed of white sweet peas 
through which were scattered sprays of 
another white bloom, of the nature of 
spirea, to soften the effect of the former. 
This gave the soft, feathery appearance 
of wind-blown snow and removed any 
funereal mental suggestion which might 
lurk in all white floral decorations. 
Vases holding a few sprays of the same 
blossoms were placed at right angles with 
the centerpiece. Of course the floral 
combination mentioned was one of 
economy, the flowers being at hand. 

Although the services of a caterer 
were not called upon, it was necessary to 
rent from him the all-white service of 
eggshell china, absolutely without dec- 
oration of color, as well as the knives and 
forks with white porcelain handles. The 
single candlesticks in glass had, of 
course, white candles, with shades of 
white silk and crystal beads; the trans- 
lucent beads adding a pretty suggestion 
of ice. 

The hors d’oeuvre dishes contained 
white frosted almonds, peeled radishes, 
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tiny bottled onions, cakes with white 
icing—no color. The place cards were 
little frosted snow scenes secured at 
Christmas time and having a space in 
which to write a holiday greeting. In- 
stead, the names of the invited guests 
were inserted. By inquiring at the de- 
partment stores half a dozen little bon- 
bonnieres in the form of snow men, 
also a relic of Christmas time, were 
unearthed and purchased. These were 
filled with candy to serve as favors. If 
for any reason the frosted cards should 
not be procurable, blank visiting cards 
might be inscribed with the names of 
the different guests and attached with 
narrow white ribbon to the arms of the 
snow men. Bunches of white sweet peas 
tied with white ribbon lay at each cover. 
The menu was as follows: 
Chicken bouillon 
Creamed halibut in ramekins 
Breaded lamb chops New potatoes Peas 
Asparagus salad 
Bombe glace Snowball cakes 

Toasted crackers Coffee Cheese 

A snow luncheon given after peaches 
have appeared in market could have as 
a first course or appetizer iced peaches. 
For this the fruit is sliced, sprinkled 
with sugar and placed on the ice to 
become thoroughly chilled, not frozen. 
It is served in glasses or in ice shells 
with a covering of whipped cream. The 
new potatoes accompanying the chops 
were dressed with melted butter and 
rolled in minced parsley. The snowball 
eakes are made by dipping round white 
eakes in soft boiled icing and rolling 
them in shredded cocoanut. The caterer 
ean mold for you snowballs of white ice 
eream if preferred to the bombe glace, 
but these are rather difficult to do at 
home. <A special feature of the original 
luncheon, obtained from the caterer who 
supplied the china and other extra 
touches, consisted of little individual 
blocks of ice having flowers frozen 
in them which took the place of finger 
bowls. At the top of each block (they 
were served on separate plates with 
doilies under them) was a little hollow 
filled with water in which to moisten 
one’s finger tips. 


To Remove Pecan Meats. without 
breaking them, pour boiling water over 
the nuts and let them stand until cold. 
Then crack with a hammer, striking the 
small end of the nut. Grace Murray 
Stephenson. 
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The Sweetest Songs 


By C. R. 


“The sweetest songs on earth,” is the 
name we gave to an _ entertainment 
planned in the interest of one of our 
local philanthropies and which packed 
the largest hall in the city. The songs 
were those the mother sings to her babe 
as it cuddles down, each country in turn 
represented, and a tableau vision shown 
of each nursery as the songs in order 
were sung by gifted singers. 

After a brief introductory program 
the lights were lowered and as the cur- 
tains of the stage parted the English 
nursery appeared. It was a large, shad- 
owy, medieval room, shining armor, 
stately cabinets and canopied crib. At 
first there was no occupant, but as the 
moonlight crept through a stained glass 
window a stately gowned mother entered 
slowly, bearing in her arms a sleeping 
flaxen-haired babe. The mother’s robe 
was of garnet velvet with a fullness of 
white mull and lace at throat and wrists. 
She wore a cap of blue velvet fastened 
with a diamond buckle, and as the song 
proceeded her head bent lower and more 
lovingly toward the white robed treas- 
ure in her arms. The nursery was but 
dimly defined and the mother stood in 
the beam of moonlight throughout the 
scene. Low and sweet was the baby 
song, “Then hush thee, my darling,” 
ostensibly sung by the mother, lower, 
fainter and sweeter until it died away in 
the silence and the audience dared to 
breathe once more. 

After a breezy interlude that was a 
feature between the nursery tableaus, 
the parted curtains revealed the German 
home. There were the spinning wheel, 
the homely walls, Dutch china and crude 
furniture. Beside a wooden cradle, in 
the light of the candle knelt the German 
mother in the costume of her country, 
white kerchief, full sleeves, light velvet 
bodice and quaint cap. The mother 
softly swayed the cradle as the song was 
sung, “Schlaf, die Engel sie schaun her- 
nieder.” 

Again the lights turned low and this 
time the tableau suggested the twilight 
in the open air with trees and a glimpse 
of fair skies as the Italian mother wooed 
her child to sleep. At the foot of a tall 
pillar the mother sat. Her dress was of 
brown, with kerchief and cap of snowy 
white, and while her fingers busied 
themselves with the distaff, her foot 
kept time on the rocker of a little brown 
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cradle, while the cadence of an Italian 
lullaby was heard. 

Then came the Norwegian home, and 
the mother sang: 
“Row, row to Baltanrock, 

How many fish caught in the net? 
One for father and one for mother, 
One for sister and one for brother, 
And one for the man who caught the 

fish.” 


In her fishwife’s costume she swung 
softly to and fro the erude cradle sus- 
pended by ropes from the rafters in the 
queer nursery with its adornment of 
fishing net and tackle, “the sweetest 
fish that ever was caught.” 

The Spanish scene came next, the 
suggestion of a Spanish courtyard, the 
gleam of marble in the moonlight, the 
spraying of fountains, a hint of the cas- 
tanets and guitar, and a mother with her 
jewel decked arms held closely to the 
golden yellow of her satin robe and en- 
folded in the black lace of her mantilla 
the treasure of her heart, while the lul- 
laby was heard, “Slumber, slumber, dar- 
ling, the old mocking bird is singing.” 
And thus on, the American lullaby and 
tableau concluding the exquisite series 
of nursery songs. <A real apple tree, 
wide branched and strong limbed, had 
been uprooted from a private orchard, 
and for this scene occupied ‘the stage 
with plenty of blossoms grown for the 
occasion. From this tree depended a 
hammock in which swung the “Ameri- 
can boy,” this time the real article. The 
song was, “Rock-a-bye baby, on the tree- 
top,” and as the melody led on to, “Down 
will come cradle, baby and all,” a gen- 
uine Goop HousekeEpina type of the 
American mother caught the tumbling 
darling, and, closely hugging him to her 
heart, while the shadows deepened and 
the tree became but a faint object, she 
advanced to the front of the stage and 
bent lovingly over him as the refrain 
changed to “Fear not, little one, mother 
is near,” and the American flag envel- 
oped them both. In this entertainment 
the very best vocal talent possible was 
secured for the singing of the lullaby 
songs. 


Burglary 


By Abbie Farwell Brown 


Ring the Canterbury bell, 

Let the news be put in print! 
Burglar Bee is in a cell, 

Caught while robbing of the mint! 


Sacajawea, the Bird-woman 


By Katherine Chandler 


The Lewis and Clark exposition at 
Portland, Oregon, well illustrates the 
advance in the treatment of women 
during the past century. From April, 
1805, to August, 1806, the one person 
besides the captains to whom the famous 
expedition was most indebted for its 
suecess was Sacajawea, the Shoshone 
wife of a Canadian interpreter. The 
journal of Lewis and Clark—a scientific 
record of each day’s events, with no 
thought of eulogizing any member of 
the party—resounds with her praises. 

She saved the instruments, papers and 
maps from a squall-shaken canoe. She 
guided the party as if by instinct 
through thicket and woods, her infant 
on her back, and earned her name ot 
“bird-woman.” She recognized edible 
roots and fruits to vary the diet of game 
and parched corn. She acted as inter- 
preter throughout the Rocky mountain 
region and won the Indians’ services for 
the party. She disclosed a plot to 
abandon the whites among the barren 
mountain peaks, without horses or food, 
and so secured both the lives of the 
party and the success of the expedition. 
She and her infant, which was barely 
six weeks old when she started, by their 
presence assured strange Indians that 
the company was not intent upon war. 

Both Lewis and Clark wrote of her 
gratefully. In one place they say: “She 
has borne with a patience truly admi- 
rable the fatigues of so long a route, 
encumbered with the charge of an 
infant.” Again they refer to her as 
“Sacajawea, the wonderful bird-woman, 
who contributed a full man’s share to 
the success of the expedition, besides 
taking care of her baby.” 

Yet when parting, they never thought 
of recompensing her for her services. 
Her husband, whom the journal men- 
tions as a coward, a wife-beater, and an 
idler, received “his wages, amounting to 
five hundred dollars and thirty-three 
cents, including the price of a horse and 
a lodge purchased of him.” In those 
days, a woman’s labor was accepted 
without value. 

Tn the seal of the exposition, the figure 
of Sacajawea appears directing Lewis 
and Clark toward the setting sun. In 
the principal court of the exposition 
grounds is a bronze statue of heroic size, 
representing an inspired Sacajawea with 
her baby on her back, and her finger 
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indicating the west. This statue is the 
work of Miss ‘Alice Cooper of Denver 
and Chicago. The copper needed was 
given by Henry Altmann of New York, 
from a mine which he has named The 
Sacajawea, after the bird-woman. The 
rest of the cost of seven thousand dol- 
lars was raised by the Sacajawea statue 
association through membership fees of 
fifty cents, and the sale of souvenir 
coins, prints and buttons. The statue is 
to be unveiled on July 6, under the 
auspices of the statue association and 
of the Order of Red Men. Prominent 
white men and women will take part in 
the exercises, and Sacajawea’s race will 
be represented by Kip-ka-pel-i-kan, the 
grandson of Black Eagle, who went to 
St Louis in search of the Bible and so 
brought the missionaries to Oregon. 

After the exposition is closed, the 
statue will be given permanent place in 
one of the city parks of Portland. Here 
it will inform future generations of the 
debt we owe this Indian woman—the 
acquisition of all the vast territory of 
the upper Missouri and the Oregon 
country. 


The Ants’ Nest as a Plaything 


By George Cecil, London 


The latest addition to the toy shop in 
England consists of a box not unlike 
a roughly made picture frame, about 
twelve inches square and three inches 
in depth, with a glass front. Between 
the glass and the back is a space a 
quarter of an inch deep, which is filled 
with earth, and in which several hun- 
dreds of ants may be observed, busily 
engaged in following their avocations. 
The queen ant is to be seen surrounded 
by her attendants, who brush her and 
keep the royal apartment clean and 
tidy. There are nurseries, which are 
filled with litt'e ants, and a cemetery, 
where the defunct are buried with great 
ceremony; and the dairy is well stocked 
with cow ants, who are pastured and 
milked at stated times. Countless eggs, 
too, are visible; the larvae are arranged 
in various sizes by the ants, who are 
known as “major” and “minor” workers; 
and there are cocoons. Over these the 
queen ant—or apterous queen, as she 
is known to those who take a scientific 
interest in ants—reigns supreme. 

The earth with which the box is filled 
is chemically treated—so that it will not 
produce fungus. Having made the 


frame, the inventor takes a small portion 
(about a fortieth part) of an ordinary 
nest of amber ants, and puts it into its 
new home. No sooner have the ants 
ascertained the limits of their surround- 
ings than they proceed to colonize the 
unknown country. Passages are run 
in all directions; various sanctums are 
partitioned off; fortifications are thrown 
up; and special ants are told off by the 
queen to wash and feed the baby ants, 
and to bring them up in the correct path. 
It also may be noted that this particular 
species of ant is a stay-at-home agricul- 
turist; it has no desire to quit its nest; 
indeed, were some kind-hearted lunatic 
to leave the door open, it would not try 
to escape. 

Though changes of temperature have 
no effect upon the ants, change of ad- 
dress has, for, according to the pamphlet 
issued by the enterprising firm which 
sells this entertaining toy, “the popula- 
tion of the nest is at all times balanced, 
the ants being only productive to the 
extent the surroundings warrant.” An- 
other point in its favor is that it will 
last for years; Sir John Lubbock has 
proved this by keeping a nest for fifteen 
years—a happy fate which befalls few 
playthings! The cost of the ants’ nest 
is another point in its favor—it is only 
five dollars and sixty cents. It will thus 
be seen that the purchaser gets value for 
his money, to say nothing of frequent 
entertainment. 

Nor do the ants require much nourish- 
ment. Once a month in the hot summer 
weather they must be given a teaspoonful 
of water and as much honey as will cover 
the little finger nail, while during the 
rest of the year they abstain from what 
are to other animals necessities of life. 
It is necessary, too, to keep the case 
away from the direct rays of the sun, 
or the ants will fear the inroads of an 
enemy, and cover the glass with earth, 
thus obstructing the view. 

Since the “formicarium” was put on 
the London market thousands have been 
sold, Edward VII being amongst its 
delighted purchasers. One would have 
thought that with so many ants’ nests 
disposed of, the rival toy shops would 
at least have heard of the invention. 
Curiously enough, they disclaim all 
knowledge of it. 


A Course to prepare <zachers of do- 


mestie science will be introduced the 
coming autumn in the Brad!ey polytech- 
nic institute, Peoria, Illinois. 
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A Profitable Vacation 


By Harriette Allen Walsh 


For many years I took my small 
family to various boarding houses of 
moderate pretensions and demands. 
My children were fond of the country 
and unconventional life. These houses 
where boarders were taken were the 
nearest approach we could make to 
country living; but it was not the reai 
country life, because much of the city’s 
artificiality was brought there by people 
who came to be entertained and other- 
wise follow the bent of their usual nar- 
row lives. The children were attracted 
by these things, caught in the swirl of 
them, and carried along as by a little, 
cheap watering place “society” gone 
astray into a mountain village. It was 
not country life nor country living. 

Later I hunted up a cottage in a 
secluded country lane, sent out to it from 
my home such things as were absolutely 
necessary, and, without a maid, “camped 
in,” rather than out, for a long, de- 
lightful summer. The charm of it was 
the freedom from conventionality, from 
effort to entertain, be entertained; 
and the actual nearness to nature’s heart. 

The fields and forests were near, the 
mountains, too, and through the wide- 
open doors such views were framed as 
painters could hot copy. We ate to live; 
we dressed for comfort solely; we made 
friends with our neighbors, human, ani- 
mal or insect; we lived out of doors to 
all healthful jntents, and by help of 
our horse (one of our own family) 
scoured the countryside far and near. 

“Would we go there again?” 

Every summer, if we might. But the 
house was sold and we might not have 
it again. The next year we found a 
cottage on the edge of a village, and pur- 
sued the same plan, although we had 
to take the house for a term of six 
months in order to use it for three 
months. The third year the same plan 
in the same village, our goods having 
been stored in the place with that intent; 
and the fourth year we bought a wrecked 
cottage, and, having remodeled and re- 
built it, now we need no longer roam. 

“Ts this mode of living in the summer 
cheaper than boarding?’ 

That depends: A family can live much 
cheaper by themselves than when board- 
ing, if it so elects. Meals may be as 
simple as possible. Cereal and milk, 
eaten from a bowl in one’s lap on the 
porch, where a view of mountain, lake 
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and forest fed, at the same time, the soul, 
would be as complete as the menu pre- 
scribed by Omar K. The actual cost of 
provisions for a family is less in the 
country; and where each one “serves” 
there are no fees and salaries for “ser- 
vice.” 

We found it pleasant to have a number 
of girl friends with us, who assumed 
certain portions of labor and alternated 
with each other. “Tante” was provider 
and general manager, but took little of 
the real work on her hands. Grandma 
took charge of the linen closet ; “Teacher” 
was guardian of the closet where pickles, 
preserves and sweets were stored. Being 
in an Adamless Eden, we found that the 
care of the horse and feeding the wood 
stove required the strong arm of a mas- 
culine; so we found a wisp of a lad who 
performed sundry duties for a small 
stipend and the privilege of scraping the 
eake tins and other delectable dishes. 

“Tante” thinks that six dollars per 
week per capita would cover all expenses, 
including the horse and the boy; but it 
depends on size of family. That is very 
moderate board at any place within fifty 
miles of New York city. 

“Was it better than a boarding house ?”’ 

Infinitely! More freedom, more ease, 
more entertaining one’s own friends, 
more real sport, more dolce far niente. 
We came home rested; we were not tired 
to death with strangers; we had stores of 
pleasant memories. 

“Why go to the same place every 
summer, rather than to a new one?” 

First, to establish a home feeling. The 
average vacationer comes from a fiat, 
apartment, tenement, because he must 
get out of the city in order to breathe 
naturally. In one season he becomes but 
little acquainted with a locality or his 
neighbors; the latter look at him some- 
what askance as a specimen of “city 
folks,” and he regards them somewhat 
curiously as “natives.” The summer 
wanes before they have really made an 
acquaintance. Let him come again, and 
again, and each will find out that each 
is “a right good fellow after all!” 

Second, to overcome the growing 
American restlessness. Too much can- 
not be said upon the habit of moving, 
of going about, of having no permanence 
of mind or habitation, and its influence 
on the minds and health of our children. 
Many families might find it economical 
to own and live in a moving van, so 
frequently do they move with all their 
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T seemed best to go on with the lesson 
on the care of the house itself before 
beginning another subject, so grand- 

mother took for her topic the next time 
it was her turn to be teacher, the cellar 
and attic. 

The cellar came first, and she took 
Margaret down there early on Saturday 
morning. It seemed rather dark and 
damp, and her grandmother helped open 
the windows. 

“We must always let in all the fresh 
air and sunshine possible,” she said, 
“because a damp cellar is most unhealth- 
ful in a house. But there are seldom 
many windows to open, and often they 
do not move up and down easily, and 
people are afraid that a burglar might 
possibly creep in if they were left up, 
so sometimes the place gets little airing. 
To help matters, we always give the 
whole cellar a coat of fresh, sweet white- 
wash every spring, because that makes 
the place wholesome. You see how nice 
it looks, too, and how the white color 
brightens the corners.” 

“T see some cobwebs,” said Margaret. 

“Yes,” said her grandmother, “so do 
I. We must get the long-handled brush 
and sweep them down. Indeed, the whole 
cellar ought to be swept often, both walls 
and floors. But now I want you to look 
at the coal bins. You see this one is 
for the coal for the furnace, and that 
one for the coal for the range. When 
you have a house of your own be sure 
and have nice bins, and never let the 
coal lie on the floor, as some people do. 
There is the wood for the fireplaces all 
piled up neatly in that corner, and here 
is the kindling. Bridget never lets the 
kindling get low, and every box which 
comes from the grocer’s or the express 
office is cut up right away and added 
to the pile, never left around in corners.”’ 

There were two rooms to the cellar, 
one for the furnace and fuel and the 
other, across a hall, for things which had 
to be kept rather cool, so there was a 
tight door and two windows to it. A 
few vegetables and some fruit were kept 
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here in winter, and there was a swinging 
shelf for tinned things and preserves. 
All these things, Margaret was told, had 
to be looked after. Decaying fruit and 
vegetables were positively dangerous to 
the health, and were frequently the cause 
of severe illness. Potatoes and apples 
and such things must constantly be 
sorted over and the soft ones taken away. 
The preserves must be examined lest 
any should begin to leak, and the whole 
place must be kept cool by having one 
window open a little at the top, nailed 
fast, so no one could enter by it. The 
windows would not have to be washed as 
often as those upstairs, but they ought 
never to be grimy and covered with dust. 

“A good housekeeper always keeps 
watch of her cellar,” said grandmother. 
“She sees that the air is sweet, the floor 
and walls clean, that no rubbish is 
allowed to accumulate, and that her coal 
and wood are not getting teo low.” 

Margaret said she thought she knew 
all this part of the lesson, and that cel- 
lars were not so very interesting; so then 
they went up to the attic. 

This was just like all attics; it held 
old furniture, trunks and boxes, rolls of 
worn carpets and bags of pieces. It had 
a dry, dusty odor, and was rather dark, 
but nice. “I like atties,” said Margaret, 
“TI mean to have a great big one in my 
house, full of lots of things. ” 


“Well,” smiled grandmother, “that is 


all very well, but you must remember 
that the more you have in your attic 
the more care you will have, too, for 
everything in it has to be thought about 
and handled. But now let us suppose 
this was your very own attic; what would 
you do to it to put it in order and keep 
it so?” 

“Well,” said Margaret, thoughtfully, 
“T’d move everything out cf it and sweep 
it; then I'd brush off the walls and wash 
the windows; then I’d arrange every- 
thing; and that would be all.” 

“Oh, no!” said her grandmother. 
“That isn’t half! Suppose we sit down 
on this sofa and talk about it.” They 
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sat down on the comfortable old sofa, 
full of bumps and hollows, and grand- 
mother gave Margaret a lesson on attics. 

“You see,” she began, “that because 
it is rather dark up here the moths just 
love the place. They would like to live 
in every bundle in every trunk, but if 
they did, your mother would soon lose 
all the things she has put away. So the 
first thing to do in cleaning an attic is 
to turn out one trunk at a time, once 
or twice a year, and look things over. 
There are a great many pieces of cloth- 
ine every housekeeper lays away because 
she thinks sometime she will use them 
again, which really ought to be given 
away while they are in good condition, 
not left to grow out of style or be moth- 
eaten. Somebody once advertised a sure 
and certain preventive for moths; it 
proved to be this: Give things away. 
And there is a great deal of virtue in 
the advice. When you are a_house- 
keeper think twice—no, twice is not 
enough; think three times before you 
put clothing away in a trunk in an 
attic. If it is worth making over, do 
it at once; if you honestly think that 
probably you will never do anything 
with it, give it to someone who needs it 
more than you do. Keep only what you 
are certain you can and will use, and the 
things you cannot bear to dispose of. 

“Now, there are your baby things in 
that little trunk which your mother 
means to keep. She has to watch them 
constantly; but for her care your little 
flannel petticoats and woolen socks would 
have been- destroyed by moths long ago. 
Once a year she empties and wipes out 
the trunk and lines it with fresh paper 
and puts everything in it out on the 
line in the sunshine. Then she brushes 
them, looks each piece over carefully and 
folds them up in fresh newspaper, which 
moths do not like to touch; the very 
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best things she seals in paper bags. 
Sometimes she puts bits of camphor with 
them, but moths often do not mind this. 
If she did not go to all this trouble 
every year the little things would be 
spoiled, 

“Now in that trunk in the corner she 
has her wedding gown and other things 
she values. Moths do not eat silk, but 
everything must be shaken out and re- 
folded frequently or they would all be 
streaked and spoiled. You see now why 
it is better not to gather and keep too 
much, 

“Of course there are some things, in 
the way of furniture especially, which 
must be kept. This sofa, for one, will 
some day be done over, so we let it stay 
here till it is needed; but old broken 
chairs and tables ought not to be put 
up in an attic just to lie there; they 
should be mended and used, or else sold 
or destroyed, to prevent a foolish crowd- 
ing of one’s house with what is only 
old lumber. Rolls of carpet will surely 
attract moths, so they too ought to be 
used or disposed of, never kept long. 
The best way is to thoroughly clean up 
once a year, sweep the room, as you 
said, and dust things, and wash the 
windows and then take out and get rid 
of everything which has no real value 
to you. Old chairs and tables can be 
put in order and given to someone who 
has not enough; clothes which are half 
worn are not meant for moths to burrow 
in, but for some needy person to put 
on and be comfortable in. Now that is 
all to-day; can you tell me what the 
lesson has been about ?” 

Margaret thought a minute. “Keep 
the cellar clean,” she said, “and give 
away the things in the attic.” 

Her grandmother laughed. “Keep 
both the attic and cellar clean,” she cor- 
rected, “and don’t hoard uselessly.” 


How doth the little busy moth 
Improve the summer day 

By seeking in the best broadcloth 
Her fertile eggs to lay! 


How skillfully she doth select 

Some fabric, passing fair! 
Or, modestly, she may elect 
Our parlor portiere. 


The Busy Moth 


By Mary C. Faulkner 


Tn velvet gown, or costly muff, ‘ 
How timidly she hides! 

And in the very choicest stuff 
Delightedly abides. 


In hunting her, with right good will, 
I must be busy too. 

For Satan finds much mischief still 
For little moths to do. 
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The Adventures of Daiimling—vVIII 


By Edith Adams Stone 
Illustrated by Walter King Stone 


& HEN Daumling could 
collect his thoughts 
after his flying trip 
with the chipmunk, 
he felt that he had 
had a very narrow 
: escape. “What a big 
creature he is, and how he ean dig!” 
cried Daumling. “If only I could catch 
him I could make him help me.” Then 
he began to plan a way to capture the 
chipmunk. 

In a few days he had a quantity of 
grass rope woven. He waited until the 
chipmunk went in and then put a slip 
noose just inside the doorway to the 
tunnel. The end of this rope he fas- 
tened to the stalk of a tall weed tree. 
“There,” said he, “I think that will hold 
him, and I don’t betieve that he will be 
smart enough to see the trap I have set.” 

Sure enough, Mr Chipmunk did not 
see the trap and in a little while out 
popped his head. The noose caught him 
around the neck and pulled up tight. 
Off he went, trying to get away, but the 
harder he pulled the tighter the rope 
gripped him. Round and round he 
raced and finally became tangled up in 
the weed stems. Then Daumling crept 
closer and threw other nooses over his 
legs and tied them up tight. 

Now Daumling, having fixed up a 
sort of halter woven of grass, and fitted 
it over the chipmunk’s head, untied his 
feet to lead the big striped creature 
back to his own house. But not an inch 
would the chipmunk budge. This was 
unexpected, 

“Now what shall I do?” thought 
Daumling. “If I can’t drive him and 
I can’t lead him I must get him home 


some other way.” So he tied the chip 
munk up again and went to walk while 
he thought the matter over. 

As he walked through the grass for- 
est he was startled by a crashing and 
crackling and he quickly hid behind 
some rocks in a little clearing. Daum- 
ling’s heart beat very fast. The noise 
grew louder and out of the forest came 
a big queer animal with a dome-shaped 
back. He looked so funny that Daum- 
ling burst out laughing. “Who ever 
saw an animal like that?’ cried Daum- 
ling. At that the big creature drew his 
head, legs and tail intu his shell and 
closed up tight. Of course you have 
guessed that he was a tortoise or land 
turtle. 

Daumling was not afraid now, and 
going up to him climbed up on his back. 
In a little while the tortoise stuck out 
his head and seeing no one, started off. 
“Here,” thought Daumling, “is a chance 
to get my captive home. This fellow is 
so stupid that I am not »fraid of him.” 
So he slid off and threw a pebble at the 
turtle’s head and made him shut up in 
his shell again. 

Then Dawnuling ran quickly for a 
piece of his rope. Again the turtle 
started to scramble away, but Daumling 
threw a noose over his head and made a 
sort of bridle with reins on both sides. 
By pulling strongly on these he could 
guide the tortoise a little and when he 
was obstinate Daumling only had to get 
off and prod him with his sword. 

At last they reached the place where 
the chipmunk was tied up. “Now we 
will see!” cried Daumling, and hitching 
the long rope around the tortoise he 
started off on his journey to the cave, 
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*“Out cf the forest came a queer animal” 


pulling the chipmunk with him. It 
was a long journey, but after several 
days he arrived safely at home. 

“That queer steed of mine will be of 
no more use,” thought Daumling, so he 
let the turtle go. Then with much work 
he got the chipmunk into his eave and 
built a fire around the entrance. He 
put in a lot of seeds and _ berries, 
unloosed the chipmunk and went outside 
to keep up the fires. 

The chipmunk ate some food and then 
began to dig his way out, away from the 
fire, of course. “Just what I thought,” 
said Daumling, as he watched and kept 
the fires going. In a few hours the 


chipmunk came out of the ground some 
distance away and all Daumling had to 
do was to clear away the earth in the 
cave and clean out the passageway a 
little and there he had a fine rear exit 
to safety in case he was attacked from 


the front. 
(To be Cont-nued) 


The Lonely Bell Buoy 


By Walter G. De Witt 


Said the lonely little bell buoy, 
Who lived far out at sea: 
“Oh, I wish some little bell girl 

Were here to play with me!” 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Gretchen 
By Jessie Juliet Knox 


Gretchen had been riding all day, in 
the big camping wagon, and she was not 
sorry when mamma undressed her and 
put her to bed on the mattress in the 
wagon. She just remembered getting 
into bed, and it seemed as though she 
kad been there only a minute, when she 
heard mamma say: 

“We must wake her now, as she will 
have to be dressed for breakfast.” 

“Breakfast?” said Gretchen. “Why, I 
have just gone to bed.” 

“No,” said mamma, “you have slept 
just as many hours as you have fingers 
and thumbs.’ 

And then Gretchen counted very care- 
fully, “one, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten.” Could it be 
possible she had slept ten hours, when 
it seemed not so many minutes? 

Pretty soon everyone was ready, and 
the wagon stopped right in front of a 
big hote!, down by the ocean. And then 
they went into a private dining room, 
where no one would sce their funny 
clothes, for Gretchen had on overalls 
and mamma had on bloomers and a 
sunbonnet. They had a nice breakfast 
here, but Gretchen became excited and 
dropped a piece of buttered toast. 

When mamma told her she should 
be more careful, she replied: “Well, 
mamma, you may be thankful it wasn’t 
the buttered side that fell.” 

A few minutes later, for the first 
time, she noticed a bald-headed man. 
“Oh, mamma,” she said, “I saw a men, 
and part of his 
hair was clear off, 
and you could see 
his skin.” 

Soon they started 
again, for they 
vanted to reach 
camp that night. 
‘They drove ciose 
beside the pretty 

lue water and it 
smelled so good. 
Soon they came to 
a house ontop of 
a high, high hill, 
and as they had 
friends here, the 
big wagon stopped. 

Oh, how the 
friends laughed 
when they saw how 
Gretchen and her 


mamma were dressed. Gretchen won- 
dered how the lady could have guessed 
she was hungry when she said: “Do you 
like cookies, Gretchen?’ Of course 
Gretchen liked cookies, as any little girl 
of six would like cookies. And there 
was a big fireplace, too, and, as it is 
always coo! near the ocean, there was a 
jolly big fire in it, and pretty soon, 
Gretchen was down in front of it, 
popping corn. It seemed so wonderful 
to her to see the tiny white kernels jump 
up when they felt the heat, and burst into 
white balls. When at last she drove 
away with her papa and mamma to their 
camp in the big California redwoods, 
the kind lady gave her a whole pailful 
of popcorn to take with her. 


Groceries on the Fourth 
By Edith Livingston Smith 


“Johnny,” said mother, “go to the store; 
Can you remember the groceries ? 
I want some crackers to go with the 
soup, 
baking powder, 
please ; 
Now, Johnny, fly on bicycle wings 
For I need the things!” 


And and candles, 


Johnny came back from his ride in bliss. 
“Roman candles and gunpowder, see— 

Firecrackers to go with a whoop, 
Hurrah for the Fourth and Liberty!” 


“Oh! what’s in a name?” poor Johnny 
said 
As he went to bed. 


The fine play tent described on Page 54, and the girls who owned it 
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HE vast prairie is dotted 
with gorgeous wild flow- 
ers, with here and there 
bunches of prairie sage, 
wild sunflower and su- 


mac. Down by the 
creek a score or more 
of white topped tepees cluster con- 


tentedly, making a pretty picture against 
the dark green foli- 
age and vivid blue 
sky. Smoke wreaths 
curl upward from 
the  sharp-pointed 
tops of these prim- 
itive dwellings. It 
is the sunset hour 
and all is bustle in 
the camps of the 
iXiowas. 

Suddenly an In- 
dian brave wrapped 
around with a blan- 
ket rushes out from 
one of the tepees, 
and with bent head 
end anxious look be- 
gins to peer about 
over the prairie. 

“A little papoose 
has come to the 
tepee of Napawat,” 
an old squaw is ea- 
gerly whispering to 
another curious 
crony. 

“Hush, do not dis- 
turb him!” cautions the other; “he is 
searching for a name for his new baby.” 

Sure enough, Napawat seems to be 
hunting for something. Finally his at- 
tention is caught and held by an un- 
usually beautiful cluster of white prairie 
sage nodding gracefully in the evening 
breeze. He claps his hands delightedly 
and exclaims: 

“Ka-tai-ke!” (good!) “The name is 
found. My baby girl shall be called 
‘Ti-i-ti,”” which is Kiowa for White 
Sage. 

This ceremony of choosing the name, 
which is a very important one in the 
estimation of these Indians, being hap- 
pily finished, the father loses all further 
interest in the baby girl. She is turned 
over to her mother, who, being an ex- 


Little White Sage 


By Florence B. Crofford 


A portrait of Little White Sage 


ceedingly busy woman, without much 
time for petting, buckles the tiny girl 
up in her deerskin cradle and goes about 
her daily tasks. The baby is thus left 
to herself and neither cries nor rebels, 
but amuses herself contentedly with the 
beads, shells and bits of glass dangling 
from the top of her little prison. 

When little “Ti-i-ti” grows old enough 
to toddle about over 
the prairie, the 
birds, the squirrels, 
the rabbits, become 
her playmates. She 
lives out of doors 
from the day she 
first grasps hand- 
fuls of beautiful 
prairie blossoms 
and she learns all 
the secrets of na- 
ture. If her father 
is a man of promi- 


nence and means, 
she is the proud 
owner of at least 


one costly and valu- 
able garment, a 
deerskin_ dress 
trimmed with elk 
teeth, worth enough 
“paleface” money 
to educate the little 
wearer in the finest 
women’s college; 
but although she has 
this very fine dress 
she is a hard working little maid, for 
just when she gets big enough to delight 
in long rambles down the creek’s banks 
at the heels of her big brothers, the dis- 
covery is made in the tepee that she is 
old enough to work. From that time on 
she toils up the steep banks behind her 
heavily-burdened mother, a load of 
brushwood strapped upon her small 
shoulders, or a tin pail of water on her 
bare black head. She must take entire 
eare of the ponies, learning while still 
very small to catch them and put on 
saddle and bridle for the men of the 
family. She helps the squaws to cook. 
Her pastime consists in doing beautiful 
beadwork embroidery upon her father’s 
and brothers’ moccasins; only impor- 
tant squaws wear beaded moccasins. 
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A Combination Couch 


and Bookcase 


By Grace Alexander Fowler 


HE walls of this room are covered 

with Japanese grass cloth in a cool 

gray tone. The front window is 
hung with a sash curtain of cream 
linen cheesecloth with green sateen 
bands stitched on in diamond strips, 
giving the effect of leaded glass win- 
dows. The material of the outer hang- 
ings of dcor and windows corresponds 
with the material of the couch, which 
is covered with a guildhall tapestry in 
very soft tones of green, tan, gray and 
purple, the design being grape leaves 
and purple grapes with clusters of 
honeysuckle’on a tan background. 

The built-in couch and bookease is 
of soft wood, the bookease being fitted 
squarely and snugly into the corner, ex- 
tending out to the door. The square 
shelves in the corner allow an abund- 
ance of space for folios, magazines and 
newspapers, the shelves on the sides 
being ample for smaller books. 

This couch and bookease occupies one 
end, corner and an entire side of the 
room, the only other furnishing neces- 
sary being an antique mahogany desk 
and chair. The tapestry curtains at 
door and windows are held in place by 
a soft dull colored ring, as a certain 


amount of restraint is necessary in order 
not to overdo the effect of designed 
materials in a room. 

This couch and bookease was designed 
by a young women and made by an 
experienced carpenter. 


Beauty in Cheap Wall Papers 


By A. M. J. 


The housewife can learn at a modern 
decorator’s unique methods of dealing 
with inexpensive wall papers. A piain 
cartridge paper with a bright border 
of red roses would have been exceedingly 
commonplace—“Dutchy,” our western 
compatriots would say—had it been 
hung in the usual way, with the border 
meeting the paper in a straight line. 
The lower edge of the border had been 
cut away and the festoons of flowers lay 
directly upon the plain paper in a charm- 
ing fresco effect. This same paper when 
used in a panel-like space between two 
small windows, had a large spray of 
roses cut from another wall paper ap- 
pliqued in the center of the space with 
striking effect, to say the least. Of 
course the spray harmonizes perfectly 
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COUCH 


AND BOOKCASE 


with the border. A gray-green mono- 
tinted stripe was finished at the top with 
a molding, and just below at stated 
intervals a small, delicate pink bunch 
of flowers cut from figured paper was 
appliqued, with pleasing results. With 
a third a panel effect was achieved by 
the use of a full width of the paper 
flanked by the two halves of another 
width of the same. Of course, in this 
case great care was observed in the 
choosing and matching of the design. 

The effect of tapestry designs is often 
marred by the figure being cut off arbi- 
trarily by the ceiling line or the molding. 
To obviate this, the decorator runs a strip 
of plain paper, matching one of the 
lighter tints in the tapestry design, 
around the top of the room. The mold- 
ing is placed unon this. Then the tap- 
estry paper, which may be a forest scene, 
is cut out at the top irregularly so as 
to leave the figure, which may be a 
forest, intact. This plan was used with 
an elaborate and expensive Bermuda lily 
pattern, The paper was the closely 
ranked lily stems; the border, which 
fitted it so perfectly that only close scru- 
tiny could detect the joining, was made 
of the lily blossoms. A third paper, 
which ran parallel with the ceiling, 


matched the background of the border 
exactly and could be used in single or 
double slips, thus bringing the lilies 
down to any hight from the floor. 


A Cotumspus Eca—After having 
emptied the egg, enlarge the hole at the 
larger end; after having closed the 
opposite one, sufficiently to admit a few 
bird shot, holding the hollow shell up- 
right; and, if let stand a while, these 
will have adhered to the white of the 
egg at the smaller end. Your Columbus 
egg is now complete; it will not only 
stand on end, but it won’t stand any 
other way, as now weighted. Incline it 
as you may, it will reassert itself and 
stand erect, after a little wavering till 
it comes to rest, like the head of a 
Chinese mandarin. The _ experiment 
may be varied by dropping the shot 
obliquely—changing the center of grav- 
ity—so as to adhere outside the line of 
vertical axis, when the egg may be made 
to stand at seemingly impossible angles. 
George Birdseye. 


Tx making drawn work the threads 
pull more easily after the material is 


rubbed with a bit of good white soap. 
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Dignified window hangings with artistic cornice in a green living room designed and furnished by 
a woman 


A Choice Living Room 


Usefulness and beauty are combined 
in the mantel which occupies one end 
of the living room pictured on Page 71. 
The glazed tiles around the grate are 
dark green. The closed bookshelves on 
each side are used for magazines and 
papers. The curtains of the bookshelves 
are in a quaint old pattern of trees in 
every conceivable shape in green and 
brown tones. Above the mantel is an 
interesting collection of swords and 
knives, which have each an interesting 
history. The flag on the left was over 
the Red Cross headquarters at the 
Chickamauga encampment during the 
Spanish war. The one on the right is 
the imperial flag of China. The prin- 
cipal overmantel decoration consists of 
three large panels in burnt wood, the 
subject being Tennyson’s  Miller’s 
Daughter. The old sampler in the frame 
to the left need not blush to find itself 
in present day surroundings. 

Another photograph shows one side of 


the living room with an open bookcase, 


of soft wood stained black. A grand- 


father’s clock stands at one end and a 
small writing desk at the other. The 
walls are covered with dark green bur- 
lap, up as high as the picture molding, 
above that they are tinted a soft yellow 
ocher. The floors are waxed. A Navajo 
blanket in red, white and gray gives a 
rich note of color to the surroundings. 
Special attention is called to the draping 
of a gray, water-stained fish net, which 
forms a harmonious background for the 
water color sketches and the Mexican 
and Indian pottery on the top shelf. 


Cusnions filled with dried “everlast- 
ing” heads or dried hop blossoms make 
as sweet-smelling and as sleep-inducing 
pillows as the well-known fir-balsam. I 
have found that these make very accépt- 
able presents when covered with dainty 
covers of suitable colors and designs. 


N. H. 


CHANDELIERS may be protected against 
the depredations of flies by having the 
exposed portions wound with strips of 
silver or gilt paper, instead of being 
bundled up in netting. Daw. 
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Pram photographs by Fannie Rogers White 
Two views of a living room. Description on Page 70 
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ECONSTRUCTION of 
® undesirable pieces of old 
mahogany has of late 
risen to the dignity of a 
fad, and rich and _ hand- 
some hall settles, piano 

benches, Empire chairs 
and the like have been evolved which, 
in the eyes of the flat dweller, at least, 
is excuse enough for the apparent 
desecration. 

It was the inventive genius of one 
little New York woman that saved the 
day and her reputation for amiability, 
when a dear old New England aunt for- 
warded by express, prepaid, a handsome 
hut ponderous mahogany bureau for 
the embellishment of a two-by-four bou- 
doir in an uptown flat of infinitesimal 
proportions. It was literally an epoch 
in the domestic economy of that house- 
hold, when the bright thought which 
finally crystallized in the evolution of a 
fine old hall settle popped into the mind 
of the ingenious woman. Instead of 
storing the beautiful, but to her abso- 
lutely useless, article, she decided to try 


Hall settle made from an old mahogany bureau 


Old Mahogany Reconstructed 


By Harriet Gillespie 


an experiment. Forthwith the cabinet 
maker, who had been her confidant and 
adviser in more serious domestic com- 
plications, was consulted, and lo and 
behold, the result—a settle which hos- 
pitably filled the ingle nook by the 
library grate. 

First, the top drawers of the bureau 
were removed, the solid top being later 
utilized for the seat. Sides were left 
intact and the upright shafts which 
flanked the drawers were left in their 
original state, being fluted columns with 
richly carved capitals and claw feet. 

A friend following suit was the pos- 
sessor of a bureau handsomely carved in 
the acantlus leaf and pineapple design 
which showed up effectively in the same 
way. A French Empire bed with the 
roiling head and footboard which an- 
other flat dweller was obliged to give up 
for obvious reasons, made not only a 
hall seat but an Empire chair. 

Still a third settle offered a variation 
in that it was upholstered. The back 
and sides of the bureau being of imita- 
tion mahogany, the deception was satis- 
factorily concealed 
by an upholstery of 
green velour. The 
front and sides were 
carved in a_ stun- 
ning design of 
graceful arabesques 
copied from a mas- 
sive old Spanish 
chair of royal own- 
ership, but in this 
case the man of the 
household happened 
to be clever with 


the mallet and 
chisel. Not every 


woman is so fortu- 
nate. 

All is grist that 
comes to the mili 
of the originator of 
this new fad, and 
the odd leaves of an 
old mahogany table 
bought at a store- 
house sale came into 
play as the fourida- 
tion for a piano 
bench of the sort 
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that musicians are 
partial to, a long 
roomy affair which 
corresponded in 
length to the key- 
board of the piano 
for which it was 
designed. 

Given original 
ideas, an ingenious 
cabinet maker and 
sufficient material of 
the proper sort, 
there is absolutely 
no end to the artis- 
tic things that can 
be evolved out of 
undesirable or cum- 
bhersome pieces of 
mahogany There is 
an old saying ‘that 
the end justifies the 
means, and in this 
case the truth of 
the saw is appar- 
ent. For even those 
staid and _ respect- 
able devotees of the 
antique who _ first 
held up their hands 
in righteous horror 
at the thought of 
such desecration of 
their colonial gods 
have been forced to succumb to the 
potent attractions of hall settles and 
seats evolved from ancient woods, and 


Another settle made from a mahogany bureau 


now revel forthwith with their venture- 
some sisters in the altogether charming 
and artistic result. 


Mother’s Cake 


By Florence J. Boyce 


Whites of three eggs; beat them well; 
(Mollie, let me fasten your pin, 

Lost your rubbers? I'll find them, dear— 
Here, you forgot to bring them in.) 


One cup sugar (Certainly, Dick, 
I think I hung it up in the hall; 
Wait till I brush your coat, my boy; 
Yes, I cared for your bat and ball.) 


Four tablespoons of water, cold; 
(Your check book, Jack? I laid it up, 
Afraid the children might get it there.) 
Pastry flour, one level cup. 


Baking powder and flavor next; 
(My! the baby has wakened now.) 
Have I forgotten to add the yolks? 
Surely I must, though I don’t see how! 


Rock-a-by, baby, rock-a-by— 
Ah, you rogue, you are wide awake! 
T'll tie you into your little chair, 
And you shall watch mamma finish her cake, 
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Crocheted Evening Cape 


Tet’s set to work to crochet an evening 
cape. It’s not so difficult once you get 
started, but the getting started is the 
rub. It sometimes tries the patience. 
You’re working away on what appears 
to be a jumble of stitches. They seem 
to lack order. When lo! another stitch 
and a section of your work is assembled; 
another stitch, and another section is 
formed; still another stitch, and you're 
surprised at the work you’ve accom- 
plished. The jumble resolves itself into 
the finished garment with rapid strides. 
The evolution is most interesting. 

The evening cape is made of Shetland 
floss—four skeins of color and seven 
skeins of cream white. A No 6 bone 
crochet hook is used. 

Note: In the following explanation, 
“de” stands for double crochet and “s ¢” 
for single crochet. 

Make a chain of 275 stitches. 

Ist row: On the 4th chain make a 
shell of 6 dc, skip 2 chain, 1 s ec in the 
next chain. Continue working across 
the row, being careful to have 46 shells 
in the row. Work back and forth for 
3 rows; break off wool. 

4th row: In the center of the 1st shell 
make 1s ec. Continue across the row 
with shell of 6 d.c, and ending with a 
s e, in the center of the last shell; break 
off wool. 

5th row: Count off or leave 9 shells, 
work across the row, until within 9 shells 
of the end; break off wool. 

6th row: Begin in the center of the 
2d shell with a s e, work across the row, 
ending with a s ¢ in the center of next 
to last shell; break off wool. 

7th row: Like the 6th row. 

8th row: Count off or leave 19 shells; 
work across the row until within 19 shells 
of end; break off wool. This will bring 
9 shells in this row. 

9th row: Begin in the center of 1st 
shell with a s ec, work across the row, 
ending with a s ¢ in the center of the 
last shell; break off wool. 

10th row: Like the 9th row; this will 
bring 7 shells in this row. On the next 
row add 3% shells on each side of the 
7 shells; work across the 7’shells. This 
brings 14 shells in this row; break off 
wool. 

12th row: Add 11% shells on each side 
of the 14; work across the 14 shells; 
break off. This brings 17 shells in this 
row. 

Continue increasing in this way until 
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you have 18 rows, there being 35 shells 
in the 18th row. Work 3 rows of 1 de 
in every stitch around the edge of entire 
garment; break off. With color work 
a scallop around the entire edge. 

The ostrich feather trimming is made 
as follows: With color. Chain 2 stitches; 
wrap wool over 2 fingers 5 times; work 
off this 5 loops with a s e, chain 1, and 
repeat until the desired length. 

This trimming must be sewed over the 
rows of d ¢ of wrap, to form the feather 
trimming. 

Detailed instructions for crocheting 
this evening cape will be mailed to any 
of our readers upon request, free of 
charge: Address Anna Ash, care Goop 
TioUSEKEEPING. 


Wooten Brains that are shrunk in hot 
and cold soapsuds, without rinsing, using 
rain water if possible, will be found im- 
measurably softer than if clear water is 
used, and consequently will wear the 
shoes out less. M. S. F. 


“Only live fish swim up stream.” 


A pretty cape for evening 
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No 25. Design for a lace hat 


Two Attractive Hats 


By M. Alison Muir 


A motif for a lace hat is shown in 
illustration No 25. The combination of 
Bruges lace braids together with the 
HToniton braids (used in making the 
flower effects) is new and dainty. The 
braids are appliqued on silk Brussels 
net and when finished the hat pieces 
(crown and brim) are made up over a 
wire frame. Adorned with either flow- 
ers or feathers, the hat is quite hand- 
some. Pattern, sixty cents. 

The lingerie shade hat for a child, 
shown in No 26, is made of good quality 
pique or of butcher’s linen. The simple 
daisy design is worked in solid and 
eyelet embroidery. The brim, which is 
double-faced, is stiffened by means of 
an interlining. The crown is buttoned 
on the brim. Light in weight and 
washable; this hat is serviceable as well 
as exclusive, being handmade. Stamped 
on pique or linen (white or colored), 
price seventy-five cents. 


Danisu Criotu should be better known 
than it is. It is an old-fashioned cotton 
material twenty-four inches wide, which 
has sufficient “body” to be quite warm. 
It washes perfectly, without shrinking, 
and seems to look better each time it 
comes from the wash. Its price is twelve 
and a half cents a yard, and it comes 
both white and in colors, although the 
latter are not quite as satisfactory. For 
petticoats, schoolgirls’ waists, kimonos, 
ete, it is invaluable, while, made into 


No 26. Lin- 
gerie shade hat 
tor child, show- 
ing the pattern 
and the hat as 
worn, 


a dress, it can hardly be distinguished 
from one of the extravagant and easily 
soiled white wools which are now so 
popular. Miriam D. 


Ix making my renaissance or Batten- 
berg lace work, I was troubled with the 
unwinding of my little roll of linen 
thread, which became tangled beyond use 
all too readily. To avoid this, I tried 
several things and find it most successful 
to put the thread roll into a small dis- 
earded pill box which just fits it, making 
in the top lid a pin prick just large 
enough to pass the thread through. By 
this means the unwinding of thread 
could be regulated. I now keep all my 
Battenberg thread in similar little round 
pill boxes, which vary in size; the num- 
ber of the thread is placed oa the cover 
of the box. E. P. B. 


Make Corset Covers of your white 
shirt waists that are still good but out 
of style. Cut out the neck, back and 
front, and take out the sleeves, making 
the armholes larger. Finish around the 
neck and armholes with ribbon, drawn 
beading and lace, or embroidery edging. 


L. F. W. 
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Paper patterns, to cents each, postpaid. Where two numbers are given with one costume, two 
patterns are required, at 10 cents each. Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and send 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


A Charming Bolero Design 


No 6317—The fashion for eee is at its zenith 
and the embroidered coat, especially the bolero, is most 


fetching. 


The design shown is intended for eyelet em- 


broidery with frillings of lace. The fronts are rounded 
with three frills of lace following its lines at even dis- 


tances. 


A broad rounded collar extends across the 


back and over the shoulders in front. The sleeves are 
slit up a short distance in. the center and disclose the 
soft full puff of the undersleeve. Frillings of lace also 
adorn these edges. Taffeta, linen, voile or veiling 
might serve as material and prove most pleasing. 
Sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust. 


A Pretty Design for an Apron 

No 6306—New designs in aprons are so attractive and 
becoming that milady may well take pleasure in wear- 
ing them. The good housekeeper cannot do without 
several and the model shown will please the most par- 
ticular. The waist portion consists of shaped revers 
which extend over the shoulders and join in the center 
of the back, and a full center piece in V shape which is 
shirred across the top. The skirt is straight at the bot- 
tom, having rounded edges in the back. Linen, lawn, 
nainsook, gingham or percale may serve as material. 
Trimming may be according to taste; embroidered in- 
sertion would be very attractive. Sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. 


Shirt Waist Design 

Double rows of embroidered bead- 
ing run from the top of the collar 
following the shoulder seam an 
down the outside of the sleeve. 
Double rows follow the under-arm 
seam and the inside seam of the 
sleeve. Riboon is drawn through 
both beadings, thus holding the three 
portions of the waist together. When 
the ribbon is removed the three parts 
will be found extremely easy to 
launder. Pattern cannot be furnished. 
See illustration Page 80. 
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Lady’s Linen Suit 


Nos 6303-6304— White linen suits are much in vogue and be- 
speak immaculate freshness through tubbing as well as producing 
pretty effects. The coat is in long three-quarter length fitted by 
seams which extend to the shoulder. The sleeve is modish, as is 
the smart mannish collar. The skirt is one of the new circular 
models with seam in the center front, the back being finished Ss + 
with inverted box-plait; either round or walking length may be ’ ; 
used. The suit may be developed in any kind of material. Sizes: 
6303, 32 to 42 inches bust: 6304, 20 to 30 inches waist. 


A Little Lingerie Frock 

No 4669—This dress is developed in 
pink chambray with insertion and 
edging of the embroidered material. 
The front opens over a full body and 
is finished with a broad, unique col- 
lar, which may be made of the plain 
material or laid in tiny horizontal 
tucks. The neck is low for comfort 
on the warm summer days. The full 
front is finished at the neck with 
tucks and a band of insertion and 
edging. The bishop sleeves are 
gathered into a band of insertion 
which serves as cuff. A plain fin- 
ished belt of the material or the in- 
sertion joins the waist and skirt in 
long-waisted effect. A band of inser- 
tion appears at the top of the hem in 
the skirt, but this might be omitted 
and ruffles or tucks fe substituted. 
Organdie, lawn, madras or gingham i 
may be used. Sizes: 5 to 12 years. , i ‘ 


Nos 6303-6204 


A Dainty Frock 

No 4672—A fetching party gown may be 
made from this design by omitting the yoke 
and using the short puff sleeves; for an 
everyday or Sunday frock, the high neck and 
bishop sleeve be used. Shirrs or tucks te 
follow the line of the deep round yoke and ‘ 
supply plenty of fullness for the skirt. Ifa 
festive frock is desired, white organdie, Per- 
sian lawn or mousseline de soie in a delicate 
shade of pink will be very pretty, while bead- 
ing run with narrow ribbon or lace insertion 
will be anattractive trimming. Saucy little 
bows of soft ribbon on the shoulders and at 
the lower edge of the miniature sleeve will 
prove effective additions. Where the high 
neck model is used, gingham, chambray, 
madras, percale or lawn will serve for warm 
days and challis or any of the woolen fabrics 
for cold weather. The yoke may be made of 
strips of insertion, embroidery, rows of rib- 
bon catstitched together or of the mate- 
rial. A round gathered ruffle of embroidery 
or the material may adorn the yoke. Sizes: 
1 to 6 years. 


. A Fetching Russian Blouse Suit 

No o—The suit consists of Russian blouse and trousers made of blue 
and white holland. The neckis finished with a chemisette and broad roll- 
ing collar of white pique, while large white pear] buttons close the blouse 
a little to one side of the front. The bishop sleeve has only as much ful- 
ness as is needed for free and easy movement. Cuffs of white pique and 
a white leather belt give a pretty finish. This model may be developed 
for a nice or knockabout suit, using butcher’s linen, crash, fine linen or 
wool as material. Sizes: 2 to 6 years. No 4672 
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Gown of dark blue taffeta with scallops 
bound in the same shade satin, cord 
and cream lace 
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White English embroidery, trimmed 
with valenciennes galloon; girdle 
of valenciennes with two long 
lace scarf ends at back; 
yoke in lattice work of 
white satin riblon. 


Child’s coat of pongee, trimmed with ecru 
lace and crocheted buttons 
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Simple gown of lilac colored linen, 
trimmed with bands of darker 
shade and white embroidery 


This novel shirt waist is made with 
double lines of embroidered beading 
which separate the waist into three 
parts for easy laundering. Ribbon 
holds the portions together when 
worn. See diagram Page 76. 
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A dainty white voile gown is trimmed with 
medallions of heavy cream lace. The plaited 
skirt is finished with two deep tucks and has a 

el of lace down the front. A bias band of 

e voile confines the fullness of the waist and 
a crush girdle of white taffeta shows just below. 
The chemisette of narrow valenciennes ruffles is 
bordered by wide revers of lace. Scant puffs of 
the voile slit up on the upper arm show a tight 
a to the elbow of the narrow val 
ruffles. 
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A dainty gown for summer afternoons is made 
of chambray or linen, trimmed with hambur, 
insertion, narrow bands of plain cloth, anc 
small buttons. The skirt is quite short and is 
very full. 
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One of the newest embroidered 
shirt waists is made up of linen or 
lawn. The hat is one of the :mall 
— turbans and has a bunch of yel- 
jow roses at the side. 


This dainty chemisette with 
cuffs to match is made of 
finest lawn, val insertion and 
braid embroidery. 


Thin muslin gown suitable for a garden party 
or bridesmaid costume. Shirrings and val in- 
sertion trim the gown, with a girdle of Dresden 
ribbon which has a bow with two long ends at 
the back. 
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READ with much inter- 
est Helen Louise John- 
son’s article on Blue Mon- 
day, for it is not long 
since I grappled with the 
same problem and arrived 
at what is to us a sat- 
isfactory solution. 

The proverbial blue Monday, with its 
insistent duties, and, alas, its tired 
bodies, bad headaches, cross tempers and 
feeling of inertia, was for some time a 
weekly occurrence in our household, as 
it is in many others; indeed, for the 
matter of that, Sunday was not the day 
of joy and rest to me that it was to the 
other members of my family, for the 
change of meal hours, and the necessity 
of providing a tempting breakfast, satis- 
factory dinner and attractive supper left 
me not only absolutely tired out at the 
day’s end, but with no time for reading 
or letter-writing, and even church-going 
itself was either a matter of hurry or 
else left out altogether. It was on an 
especially blue Monday, following after 
a Sunday that was nothing less than 
exasperating with its numerous extra 
dishes, that I sat down at my desk and 
thought the matter over, turning it this 
way and that until I had not only 
decided to turn over a new leaf, but 
decided what was to be written on that 
new leaf as well. Having carefully 
thought out a new plan of arranging 
the Sunday meals, I submitted it to my 
family that night after dinner, calling 
their attention to my own lack of rest 
on Sunday and their physical condition 
on Monday. They not only proved them- 
selves willing but anxious to try the new 
arrangement. 

Sunday morning breakfast, served an 
hour and a half later than that meal on 
week days, was changed as to character 
but not as to the hour. On this par- 
ticular occasion grape fruit, a dry cereal 
served with cream, broiled ham, creamed 
potatoes, popovers and coffee comprised 
the menu, providing not only an appe- 
tizing meal but a “staying” one as well. 
As soon as the breakfast work was done, 
I dressed for church and went to the 
service with a mind free from worries 
about the dinner. After church there 
was a light luncheon of lettuce sand- 
wiches, olives, wafers and cocoa served 


Farewell to Blue Monday 


By A. S. M. 


informally in the dining room, each 
person being expected to help himself 
and being allowed to take his luncheon 
to whatever spot in the house he pre- 
ferred, the library, upstairs sitting room 
or elsewhere, the only condition being 
that he was to take the dishes back to 
the kitchen when he was through with 
them, and stack them in the sink. A 
long blissful afternoon, with time not 
only for a few letters and a book, but 
for a walk as well, was the good accruing 
to me from this arrangement. At 6 
o’clock I set the table for supper and 
arranged the following menu: Creamed 
chicken in the chafing-dish, toast, celery, 
chocolate cream (prepared the day be- 
fore), sponge cake, coffee. This was 
served at half-past 6 and plenty of time 
taken for its consumption. The dishes 
were removed and stacked in the kitchen 
to stand until morning, and the rest 
of the evening was given to enjoyment. 

I know the reader is saying to herself : 
“T should think Monday would be bluer 
than ever with all those dishes left over 
to be washed.” But, it wasn’t, indeed 
it wasn’t. To begin with, Monday morn- 
ing found my family in good physical 
and mental condition as the result of 
simple meals served in a routine as 
nearly like that obtaining on week days 
as possible, and myself rested, refreshed 
and ready for the day’s duties. In fact, 
I rose ten minutes earlier than usual, 
and after bathing and dressing, opening 
the fire and starting the breakfast, at- 
tacked the pile of dishes. Plenty of hot 
water, good soap and hot, dry towels 
robbed the operation of half its terrors, 
and the fact that the dishes had been 
earefully scraped and piled the night be- 
fore, sticky dishes put to soak and that 
there were no cooking dishes left over, 
accounted for the small amount of time 
it took to get them all washed, rinsed and 
into the drainer basket, where they dried 
themselves and were taken out, all ready 
to be put away, after breakfast. Was 
this extra ten minutes’ work in the 
morning too high a price to pay for 
having shirked dishwashing the night 
before? I decided that it was not, and 


in all the weeks that have elapsed since 


that “initial performance” I have not 
yet had occasion to change my mind. 
I can cheerfully leave dishwashing to 
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another day without having qualms of 
conscience about the matter, and having 
once left the kitchen and the dishes I 
do not give either another thought untii 
the time appointed for my return to 
them; if, like many other women 1 
know, I had them on my mind and 
allowed myself to feel uncomfortable 
about them, I might not look on my 
present method with the same degree 
of approval, but I am glad to say that 
I have got my conscience to the point 
where. it does not work on such minor 
points. 

My family enjoy my new arrangement 
quite as much as I do, and find that a 
long afternoon on Sunday, without thai 
heavy feeling which usually follows a 
hearty midday dinner, and the freedom 
from the usual “Monday morning dis- 
temper” are worth far more than follow- 
ing conventional Sunday methods. 

The arrangement that suits me will 
not suit everyone and may not suit any- 
one, but it will at least bear a suggestion 
to those who dread “blue Monday.” And 
if it encourages some other busy house- 
wife to take a firm stand for one day in 
the week when she may truly rest, I 
shall not have spoken in vain. 


Deadly Gasoline 


By S. A. P. 


Housewives who are addicted to the 
use of gasoline in a tightly closed room 
will do well to heed the recent incident 
of a chauffeur who was seized with mys- 
terious fainting fits on going suddenly 
from the close, ill-ventilated garage to 
the open air. It seems, so the medicine 
man tells us, that the inhalation of gaso- 
line fumes for a sufficiently long period 
induces a sort of intoxication, which 
amounts to carbon dioxide poisoning. 
Strange to say, the victim does not 
observe this, and usually works along 
comfortably enough until the change to 
pure air brings on an alarming faint- 
ness. Deaths have been known to occur 
from this cause. Gasoline should be 
used only in a freely ventilated room, if 
the work cannot possibly be done in the 
open air, precaution being of course 
taken that the liquid is kept from fire 
and artificial light, to avoid danger of 
explosion. It is also well not to work 
over the gasoline too long at a time. 

It is not amiss to repeat again and 
again the deadly peril from gasoline 
and fire. A young wife in Goon Hovuss- 


KEEPING’s home city was fatally burned 
not long since from the explosion of 
gasoline fumes in the cellar, where she 
was engaged in cleaning garments. The 
furnace door was open, and the fumes 
ignited from the live coals. After a few 
days of agony the young woman died, 
and the house was deinaged to the extent 
of one thousand dollars by the fire. 


Packing the Grip 
By Florence Perry Clark 


When father packs for traveling 
There isn’t much to do; 
He chucks his best clean nightshirt in, 
A handkerchief or two, 
Some collars and a toothbrush, 
And his silver-mounted comb. 
There’s not so much a-doing 
When the old man goes from home 
And daddy packs the grip! 


But when my ma goes traveling 
And takes us kids along, 
Why things is very diffrent, 
And it’s quite another song. 
She first crowds in three nighties, 
For the baby, me and Ray; 
There isn’t room for hers, she says, 
She don’t need it anyway: 
But there’s brush and comb and scissors, 
Soap and powder, needles, thread; 
Pins and thimble and court-plaster, 
’Cause one’t I cut my head! 
Then there’s camphor and witch-hazel, 
And there’s vaseline and strings, 
Paper, pencil, stamps and crackers 
And such jolly heaps o’ things; 
For when we go a-traveling 
There’s one thing we’re agreed— 
No one can tell beforehand 
Just what us kids will need. 
And I speaks for bernannas, 
And Ray wants sugar lumps, 
And ma is firm for arnica, 
To bathe our worstest bumps. 
Oh, there’s lots o’ fun a-hustling 
To squeeze things good and tight, 
And there ain’t no use a-talking 
For everything’s all right 
When our ma she packs the grip! 


To Wurten white straw hats an ex- 
perienced milliner told me to use lemon 
juice thickened to a creamy state with 
powdered sulphur. Spread this on the 
straw, allow it to dry and then remove it 
with a stiff brush broom. This will not 
injure the finest Milan straw, and I 
found the result successful. <A. J. 
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Midsummer Fruits 


By Eleanor Marchant 


Pineapple Salad in Tomato Cups 

Skin small, perfect rose-red tomatoes, 
and with a pointed spoon remove the 
centers. Pare and shred with a silver 
fork, a ripe pineapple, adding a tea- 
spoon of lemon juice, two tablespoons of 
powdered sugar, twelve radishes (peeled 
and cut in dice) and a cup of mayon- 
naise dressing. Fill into the prepared 
tomatoes, setting on ice to chill and 
ripen. Garnish each with a plume of 
crisp parsley and serve on a bed of heart 
iettuce leaves. 
Raspberry Charlotte 

Pick over a quart of red raspberries 
and cook in a heavy sugar syrup until 
tender; pour boiling hot by degrees over 
a mound of ladytingers attractively 
arranged in a standard glass dish; cover 
with an inverted china bowl, allowing 
it to remain until cool. Garnish with 
stars of sweetened whipped cream, and 
accompany with iced eggnog sauce. 
Baked Peaches, Creole Style 

Select large Crawford peaches, remove 
the skins and cut in halves, taking out 
the pits. Arrange the fruit in its 
original shape, in individual cocotte 
dishes, filling the cavity from which the 
stone was taken with a paste composed 
of powdered sugar, ground cinnamon 
and fresh butter. Bake in a moderate 
oven until the fruit is tender, basting 
frequently with a thick lemon syrup, 
flavored with grated nutmeg; five min- 
utes before they are cooked, ornament 
with a meringue in any fanciful design 
and brown slightly. Serve either hot or 
cold with graham bread sandwiches. 
Watermelon Sherbet 

Remove the edible pulp from an ice 
cold watermelon and rub through a 
fruit sieve, adding three tablespoons of 
red currant juice, a scant cup of con- 
fectioner’s sugar and a tablespoon of 
gelatine that has been softened, then 
dissolved in a cup of warm water; turn 


into the freezer and when half frozen 
stir in a cup of meringue made by 
blending the whites of two eggs with 
four tablespoons of sugar. Freeze to the 
consistency of mush and serve in slender 
erystal sherbet glasses, sprinkled with 
minced candied orange peel. 
Blackberry Fingers 

Cut six slices of stale whole wheat 
bread into strips about ‘four inches 
long and one inch wide. Extract from 
a quart of blackberries every particle of 
juice by cooking them until tender with 
a scant cup of sugar and sufficient water 
to prevent burning and then pressing 
through a fine sieve. Pour this fruit 
juice over the fingers, allowing them to 
soak, and basting and turning occasion- 
ally until all the liquid is absorbed; 
then immediately egg and bread-crumb 
them and fry in hot fat to a golden 
brown; roll while hot in powdered sugar 
and serve on a folded napkin. 
Strawberry Caramel Renversee 

Melt half a cup of granulated sugar 
(no water) in a granite saucepan until 
perfectly smooth, stirring constantly. 
When it turns a delicate brown, pour 
into a melon mold, rinsing the sides, and 
allow it to stand for one hour, then fill 
with the following: Whip until firm a 
pint of cream, adding a tablespoon of 
gelatine softened in cold milk, then 
dissolved in half a cup of hot milk, the 
white of one well beaten egg, a scant cup 
of pulverized sugar, two tablespoons of 
strawberry syrup, and half a pint of 
small ripe strawberries. Chill on ice 
and at serving time unmold on a glass 
platter resting on a round of fresh 
sponge cake, surrounded by berries. 
Banana Snow 

Peel and cut in small pieces three 
bananas; sprinkle with a teaspoon of 
lemon juice and half a cup of powdered 
sugar; allow it to stand half an hour in 
the ice box, then mash with a wooden 
spoon and break in the white of one egg, 
beating with a Dover egg-beater until 
light and fluffy. Select a deep wide 
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bowl for this purpose, as the mixture 
jnereases surprisingly, and when quite 
thick fold in a cup of whipped cream 
and two tablespoons of grated cocoanut; 
pile lightly in sherbet glasses, and serve 
very eold, with a tablespoon of iced 
fruit sauce poured over each portion. 
The sauce is easily prepared by slightly 
thiekening the juice of any preferred 
fruit with a little arrowroot, then sweet- 
ening it to taste; a subacid fruit is the 
best for this purpose. 


About Preserving 


By Amelia Sulzbacher 


Preserving differs from canning im the 
amount of sugar used and in the time 
required in cooking. The long, slow 
cooking essential in preserving tends to 
impair the flavor and darken the fruit, 
so it is advisable to make small quanti- 
ties at a time. Clean and weigh the 
fruit, allowing three-fourths its weight 
in sugar. As a general rule add a fourth 
of a eup of water or fruit juice to each 
cup of sugar, cook until it spins a thread, 
then add the fruit and cook gently until 
thick. When the preserve commences 
to thicken, put it on an asbestos mat to 
keep from scorching, and to avoid mash- 
ing the fruit stir as little as possible. 
When done put into small jars and seal 
as in canning. 

To preserve fruits that become soft 
by Iong cooking, as, for instance, berries 
and plums, pour over the fruit boiling 
syrup as directed above, and let it stand 
in a cool place several hours or over 
night; then drain off the juice, cook 
again, until thick and pour over the 
fruit as before. Continue this process 
three successive times, the fourth time 
cook syrup and fruit together until 
thick, then put into jars and seal. 
Pineapple and Strawberry Preserves 

Remove the skin and eyes from two 
pineapples of medium size, then chop 
tine, discarding the hard center core. 
Hull and wash three quarts of choice 
strawberries. Distribute the fruit and 
four pounds of sugar in alternate layers 
in a granéte kettle and stand aside in 
a cool place over night. In the morning 
add the juice of two lemons, cook to a 
thick preserve, then can and seal. 

Strawberries and gooseberries, either 
green or just turning, may be used to- 
gether, using three quarts strawberries 
to one quart of gooseberries. 
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Equal parts of ripe gooseberries and 
ripe red currants form another excellent 
mixture for preserves. 

Red raspberries and currants make a 
well-known and favorite combination, 
using two quarts of raspberries to one 
of currants. 

Peach Preserve 

Pare, halve, stone and weigh choice 
freestone peaches, adding the kernels 
from about a fourth of the pits. Allow 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar to 
evcry pound of fruit and to four cups 
of sugar a cup of water. Dissolve the 
sugar in one-fourth the amount of water, 
skim, and in the syrup cook the peaches 
a few pieces at a time until they are 
clear, then lift each piece out separately 
with a fork or skimmer. Condense the 
syrup and when quite thick strain, re- 
heat, adding the fruit, and after boiling 
seal in jars. 

Pear Preserve 

If the small Seckel pears are used, 
pare them without removing the stems 
and leave whole. Large fruit should be 
pared, quartered and cored. Proceed as 
with peach preserve. A thinly sliced 
lemon for every two pounds of fruit or 
a bit of ginger root may be cooked with 
the preserve. 

Sunshine Preserves 

In Ohio and others of the middle states 
of about the same latitude, the heat 
of the sun is usually sufficiently intense 
in the summer months to cook sueh sinail 
fruits as berries and cherries to a thick 
preserve. When this is possible, it is 
the most delicious way of preserving 
fruit, as the fruit retains to an unusual 
degree its natural appearance and flavor, 
and keeps exceedingly well. 

To preserve small fruit by this method 
select large, perfeet fruit, not overripe; 
clean and weigh it. To every pound 
allow three-quarters of a pound of sugar, 
and place fruit and sugar in alternate 
layers in a preserving kettle. Do not 
prepare over five or six pounds of fruit 
at a time, else it will become crushed 
by its own weight. Stand aside until 
the bottom of the kettle is covered with 
juice, then heat it slowly to boiling. 
Cover, boil gently for fifteen minutes 
and remove the scum, then pour into 
shallow plates to the depth of about an 
inch. Remove the plates to a table in 
the sunniest spot in the yard and keep 
them where the sun will continually 
strike them. Protect from flying insects 
with a thin covering of mosquito netting, 
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supported above the fruit, and stand 
the feet of the table in water to avoid 
danger from ants. About 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon scrape the contents of the 
several plates into one large dish; this 
is to obtain uniform consistency in the 
entire mass—and take indoors in a cool 
place. In the morning pour into plates 
as before. Continue this process until 
it becomes a thick preserve, which in 
favorable weather requires about three 
days; but be sure to give ample time 
to insure its keeping perfectly. When 
done put all together into one dish as 
before, then turn without heating into 
small self-sealing glass jars. Cover with 
a layer of melted paraftine, adjust rub- 
bers, screw on lids and tie a piece of 
cotton batting over the tops. Sterilize 
both jars and their covers before using 
them. Wrap each jar with heavy, dark 
paper, label with name and date and 
keep in a cool, dark, dry closet. Unless 
the weather is bright, fair and sunshiny 
it is useless to attempt these preserves. 
Beaten Preserves 

A small, delicately flavored species of 
red raspberry which grows wild, was 
used in making this delicious preserve. 
Probably some cultivated varieties will 
answer as well. It requires no cooking, 
and I am told keeps perfectly. Carefully 
examine, wash and weigh the berries. 
To a pound of berries add a pound of 
sugar, then with a Dover or wire egg 
beater beat the mixture until it is light 
and frothy. An hour’s beating in all 
will be required, but it is not necessary 
to do it continuously. When it is done, 
put it into sterilized self-sealing glass 
jars. Fill almost to the brim, cover with 
a thin layer of melted paraffine, adjust 
the rubbers and screw on the covers 
tightly. Wrap with brown paper and 
keep in a cool, dark, dry place. 


Vegetable Pickles 


By Mrs W. P. Moran 


Tutti-frutti jars are quite common, 
but probably a jar of all vegetables is 
a novelty to some housekeepers. For this 
pickle, use tiny ears of corn, small cu- 
eumbers, florets of cauliflower, tiny car- 
rots, cut-up hearts of hard white cab- 
bage, snap and wax beans, small silver 
skin onions, radishes, small green toma- 
toes, a few green peaches pulled before 
the stones have formed, small green 
muskmelons, various kinds of peppers, 
nasturtium seed, martynias, garlic, horse- 
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radish, These vegetables are added to 
the jar from time to time, just the same 
way the tutti-frutti jar is made. The 
vinegar may be prepared to suit one’s 
fancy—it may be plain, spiced, have 
turmeric or mustard added as for yel- 
low, or mustard pickle, or this recipe for 
vinegar for Indian pickle followed: To 
a gallon of vinegar add two and one-half 
ounces of salt, one-half pound of flour 
of mustard, two ounces of turmeric, three 
ounces of sliced white ginger, one ounce 
of cloves, one-half an ounce of mace, 
black and white pepper each, one-fourth 
of an ounce of cayenne, four ounces of 
peeled eschalots and one ounce of garlic. 
Put the vinegar on the fire to heat; when 
it reaches the boiling point add the mus- 
tard and turmeric mixed smooth with a 
little cold vinegar, and stir until it. is 
well blended with the vinegar, then take 
from the fire and add the other ingre- 
dients. When cold, pour in a stone jar 
and put in such vegetables as may be 
ready. Then tie the jar very closely. 
Open and put in other vegetables from 
time to time as they come in season. All 
of them are so small that they do not 
need to be soaked in brine; just wash 
well in water, dry, and put in the jar of 
vinegar. 


A Fourth of July Dinner 


By Harriet E. McIntosh 


Drifting away from the stereotyped 
Independence day table, with its flags, 
let us consider one which was very 
pretty, imexpensive and out of the 
ordinary, where everything—decorations, 
favors and sweets—was the work of the 
hostess, and the patriotic spirif was 
strongly evinced by dainty red, white 
and blue in various ways. It was a 
family dinner, given on the top of a 
mountain, and more miles were between 
her and good things than the lady and 
the lemon Gail Hamilton told of. 

So much had been done with flags and 
firecracker favors, that she determined 
to be patriotic in a different way. In 
the center of the table was a low glass 
dish filled with blue ragged sailors 
massed in thickly; around the base was 
a close wreath of snowy white geranium 
heads, and two inches outside of it was 
a second wreath formed of dark red 
geraniums laid on the leaves of the 
plant; the stems all turned in, so as to 
make a green scalloped edge for the red 
clusters to lie on. Of course, the stems 
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were all cut from the flowers, to enable 
them to lie close and flat to the table. 

Two candlesticks of pure white glass 
at each end of the table held colored 
candles, red at one end and blue at the 
other. The shades were pure white, and 
with a sharp pointed knife the hostess 
had cut tiny stars out of the paper and 
lined them with white tissue paper, 
through which the light shone brightly. 

There were two plates of little iced 
cakes, all white, but one plate was an old 
India blue, and the other Japanese, with 
a deep red border. There -were dishes 
of dainty homemade candies, and at 
each plate was a favor—little bags of 
silk, filled with bonbons, for the ladies, 
and shaving papers and penwipers for 
the gentlemen, so arranged that the 
color scheme of red, white and blue was 
followed and yet was not in evidence. 
The dinner was also patriotic. Cream 
of potato soup was of course white; 
lobster served in its own shell was red, 
and the entree, chicken creamed and 
browned, was served in blue ramekins. 
Roast beef, mashed potatoes and stuffed 
eggplant in its own bluish skin, helped 
to carry out the idea. The salad was 
tomato jelly served with white heads of 
lettuce. The dessert was quite an 
achievement; between two platters were 
placed red, white and blue flowers, so 
that the stems went between the dishes 
and only the blossoms showed. On top 
were balls of rich vanilla ice cream 
and lemon ice. Coffee was served on 
the piazza, and there the children re- 
ceived the chocolate firecrackers they 


longed for. 


Tomatoes with Olive Oil 
By Martha Tracy Owler 


Under the names of “wolf peach” and 
“love apple,” the tomato made its debut 
in American and English gardens about 
the year 1830, as an ornamental plant— 
held in much the same esteem as the 
dwarf orange and lemon trees and the 
“Jerusalem cherries” now in vogue. 
Very soon, however, legends of its lus- 
ciousness were wafted across seas from 
Portugal, France, Spain and Italy, where 
as simple salad, dressed with pure olive 
oil, a dash of lemon juice and salt, it had 
been enjoyed for some three centuries. 
After being transplanted from” hedge to 
kitchen garden, the medical profession 
began to speak highly of its health qual- 
ities. In Italy the tomato forms the 
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basis of almost every sauce, soup or 
“saucy” dish, and the very name of 
pomidoro—golden apple—shows the pe- 
culiar esteem in which it is held. For 
table use in natural state such varie- 
ties as the White Apple, Peach and 
Golden Bell are preferable for their 
milder acid and more fruity flavor. In 
Italy olive oil enters largely into the 
dishes made from tomatoes. 

Pomidore Stuffate (sometimes called 

tomatoes with hats) 

Wipe carefully with a dry cloth, 
smooth, not overripe tomatoes of equal 
size, and with a sharp knife slice off 
about quarter of an inch from the 
blossom end. Scoop out the greater 
part of the pulp, and substitute about 
one and a half tablespoons of washed 
and soaked rice thoroughly mixed with 
pinches of finely powdered pungent herbs, 
a sprig of chopped parsley, a dust of red 
pepper, salt to taste, and two teaspoons 
of olive oil. Put on the severed slices 
for “hats” and place in a deep baking 
dish in seasoned olive oil, two-thirds of 
a cup to nine tomatoes. . Bake in a mod- 
erate oven until the rice is quite tender 
and the skins of the tomatoes begin to 
wrinkle. Serve hot, with a bit of the 
oil in which they were baked. 

Uova dell’ Inferno (“eggs of the in- 
ferno”) 

Put one-half cup olive oil in a deep 
frying pan over a quick, steady fire, 
adding salt to taste and a good dash of 
cayenne, Cut into the oil when hot three 
good-sized, sound, fresh, ripe tomatoes, 
peeled and sliced, and cook until quite 
tender; mix smoothly together. Care- 
fully break a half dozen fresh eggs upon 
this bubbling mixture and cook to the 
desired degree of firmness. Serve, sauce 
and all, on crisp lettuce ijeaves. 
Spaghetti Con Pomidoro 

Immerse a package of best medivum- 
piped spaghetti in a three-quart agate 
kettle, two-thirds full of boiling salted 
water. Don’t break the spaghetti to 
make it fit the kettle, for. it will softly 
twist itself out of your hand into the 
water. Cover and boil for about twenty 
minutes, separating the strands by 
lifting repeatedly with a fork. When 
tender, but not too soft, dash cold water 
over the spaghetti and drain. Rub a 
garlic clove well over the serving dish, 
then in rotation fill the dish with layers 
of spaghetti, a dash of rich tomato sauce 
and a liberal sprinkling of grated 
Parmesan; pour on the balance of the 
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tomato sauce, adding an extra sprin- 
kling of Parmesan. Mix all carefully 
together with a wooden salad fork and 
spoon, add another dash of Parmesan 
and serve very hot. 
Tomato Sauce 

Skin half a dozen ripe tomatoes, add 
salt and pepper and allow to mellow a 
while in their own juice, add to one- 
third cup hot olive oil and a small, finely 
minced garlie clove, and boil down to 
thick cream consistency. 
Tomato in Salads 

Sound, fresh, ripe red tomatoes sliced, 
figure conspicuously in those refreshing 
Italian salads that are made up of 
almost everything crisp and fresh and 
tender—endive, sweet peppers (red, yel- 
low or green), sorrel, lettuce and celery 
—simply dressed as in olden times— 
with pure olive oil, lemon juice and salt. 

As for the thick tomato paste or 
conserva salza pura (pure sauce) of 
salted and seasoned tomatoes evaporated 
and condensed, while it is unperishable 
and is the basis of so many savory 
dishes, it would be well if our cowisin- 
ieres could find it more readily at hand. 
But it is as purely Italian a product as 
the creamy cheese of Milan. 
Stuffed Tomatoes a la Cuba 

Mince together equal portions of roast 
veal, rare roast beef, freshly shredded 
sweet green pepper, one small red one, a 
sprig or two of parsley and a raw onion; 
salt to taste and cook slightly in the 
frying pan with plenty of butter. Olive 
oil may also be used to good advantage. 
Fill into scooped-out tomatoes, adding 
some of the pulp, and bake in an even 
oven, in beef drippings or butter. 


Ready for the Freezer 


By Eleanor Marchant 


Imperatrice Frozen Pudding 

Steam a scant half cup of rice in 
slightly salted milk; while still warm 
stir in two. well beaten eggs, two table- 
spoons of powdered sugar, half a cup of 
seeded raisins that have been boiled for 
ten minutes, two teaspoons of chopped 
eandied orange peel and a pinch of 
grated nutmeg; allow the mixture to 
cool, but not harden, and then stir in 
lightly a pint of stiffly whipped cream 
sweetened with a scant cup of sugar. 
Turn at onee into a melon mold and 
pack in ice and rock salt for three 
hours before using. When ready to 
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serve unmold on a cut glass platter, 
garnishing with glace oranges and aec- 
companied by an iced Sabayon sauce. 
Biscuit Cream 

Rub the yellow rind of two lemons 
on lumps of cut sugar, then crush the 
sugar to a powder, adding half a cup | 
of confeetioner’s sugar, twelve grated 
macaroons and a pint of stiffly whipped 
eream; turn into the freezer and as the 
cream begins to stiffen stiz in half a 
pint of chopped Maraschino cherries, to- 
gether with four tablespoons of the cor- 
dial; continue freezing until very firm, 
then pack in individual pyramid molds; 
unmold on small squares of angel cake 
lightly spread with tinted jelly. 
Banana Fluff 

Slice six large bananas, sprinkle with 
lemon juice and grated cocoanut and 
place directly on the ice to chill and 
ripen (for at least an hour). Mash 
them smooth with a wooden spoon, add- 
ing a scant cup of powdered sugar and 
the stiffly beaten whites of two eggs, 
which should be lightly folded in; now 
pour into the freezer, turning the crank 
for about four minutes, or until there 
is a slight resistance, when half a pint 
of whipped cream may be added. Freeze 
to the consistency of mush; serve in 
individual crimped paper cases lined 
with tiny Naple biscuits. 
Canton Nut Pudding 

Prepare a rich, smooth custard from 
a scant pint of milk, two eggs and a 
heaping tablespoon of sugar. When 
cold, add a pint of whipped eream and 
a scant cup of preserved ginger syrup; 
now pour into the freezer, and when 
half frozen stir in three tablespoons of 
chopped walnuts and a cup of thinly 
sliced Canton ginger. Freeze hard and 
serve in sherbet glasses, pouring over 
each portion two tablespoons of im- 
ported ginger ale. 
Turkish Coffee Sorbet 

In this dessert coffee extract, obtain- 
able at reliable druggists’, gives better 
results than the homemade yroduct; care 
should be exercised in regard to the 
quantity used, which varies somewhat 
to suit the taste. Cook half a cup of 
sugar with half a cup of water to tae 
soft ball stage, and pour it slowly upon 
the stiffly beaten whites of two eggs, 
beating constantly; when light and 
ereamy, add a pint of stiffly whipped 
eream, a tablespoon of confectioner’s 
sugar, a pinch of powdered cinnamon, 
a few drops of vanilla and about a tea- 
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spoon of coffee extract. Freeze until 
smooth and firm; serve in small crystal 
sorbet cups, garnishing each with a 
star of whipped cream flavored with 
almond extract. 
Violet Mousse 

Chill and sweeten a pint of rich 
cream; set in a pan of ice water and 
whip to a stiff froth, adding gradually 
a large tumbler of grape jelly (this will 
give to the cream a beautiful violet 
color). Have ready a cup of heated milk 
in which a heaping tablespoon of gela- 
tine has been dissolved; allow this to 
cool but not harden, then add it slowly 
to the cream mixture, beating con- 
stantly until firm and light; pack imme- 
diately into individual pasteboard boxes 
lined with a lace paper border, and 
decorate with candied violets and citron 
leaves. Pack in layers in a large tin 
lard pail, and bury in ice and rock salt 
for at least four hours before serving; 
serve in the boxes. 


Jellies That Surely Jell 


By Amelia Sulzbacher 


Jellies are made of clear cooked fruit 
juice boiled with sugar to the jellying 
state. This property of congealing is 
due to the substance called pectose, or 
its relative, pectic acid. Many fruits, 
such as cherries, peaches, pears, ripe 
grapes, do not contain sufficient pectose 
to thicken the juice when cold, and are 
therefore often combined with other 
fruits in which it abounds. Thus, to 
cherries are added currants, to peaches, 
apples or plums, and to ripe grapes, 
apples or quinces. Fruit when overripe 
or when gathered after a rain should not 
be used for jelly, as it is apt to be 
watery and to lack the essential pectose. 

Pectie acid is a gelatinous substance 
soluble in juices of fruit. Heated in 
combination with sugar, it congeals 
when cool. If the boiling is continued 
too long, the mixture loses its gelatinous 
properties and becomes a thick, syrupy 
or ropy mass which never again will 
return to the jellying point. 

To obtain the juice of fruit, add to it 
as little water as possible to cook it 
slowly; the juice will collect freely. 
Large fruit should be cleaned and cut 
into small pieces, small juicy fruits 
should be thoroughly mashed, then 
cooked in their own juice until soft. The 
less water used, and the shorter the 
time during which the fruit is heated, 
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the bettex. will be the flavor of the 
product. After the fruit is cooked with 
the sugar strain it through a double 
thickness of cheesecloth or of coarse 
flannel which is half cotton and half 
wool, either resting it in a strainer or 
sew to form a cornucopia, which is then 
suspended by means of a loop. The 
juice that drains without any pressure 
makes the clearest jelly, but to avoid 
any waste, a second grade may be made 
for immediate use or cooking purposes, 
out of the juice that can be squeezed 
through the cloth. 

The same general rule applies to the 
making of all jellies. Measure the juice 
and to each pint allow from three. 
quarters to one pint of granulated sugar. 
For best results do not make jelly of 
more than two pints of juice at a time, 
because when cooking small quantities, 
the jellying point is reached more 
quickly, thus producing a lighter colored, 
clearer and better flavored jelly. For 
the same reason evaporate the water 
from it for ten minutes or more before 
adding the sugar, by boiling in an open 
granite or porcelain saucepan. Add the 
sugar gradually, skim thoroughly and 
continue the boiling until a teaspoonful 
dropped on a cold saucer will jelly 
slightly. If jelly with less sugar is 
preferred, reduce the juice by boiling it 
at least twenty minutes, then add three- 
fourths its measure of sugar. No abso- 
lute rule can be given for knowing the 
jellying point, as the time required to 
reach it varies greatly. Much depends 
upon the quality, ripeness and kind of 
fruit used, and on the amount of water 
left in the juice. So all who aspire to 
success must learn to test for it. When 
the jellying point is reached the mass 
should immediately be taken from the 
stove. While it is cooling, fill some 
glasses with hot water, and arrange con- 
veniently near, a square of cheesecloth, 
a strainer and a pitcher or a saucepan 
with a spout. When the jelly is done, 
dip the cloth quickly into boiling water, 
wring it dry, put it over the strainer 
and pour the boiling hot liquid through 
into the glasses. This last straining is 
often omitted, but it aids so materially 
in removing every particle of the scum, 
and in thus producing a jelly of unusual 
clearness and sparkle, that it is well 
worth the additional labor. If the jelly 
does not seem perfectly firm when cold, 
cover it with mosquito netting or win- 
dow glass and let it stand in the hot sux 
for several days. 
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When the jelly is cold, cover it with 
melted paraffine, or with circular pieces 
of paper dipped in alcohol or brandy, 
then put on the tin covers, or seal 
securely with circular pieces of paper 
eut larger than the glasses. Instead of 
letter paper one may use ordinary 
wrapping paper, cutting two covers for 
each glass. Brush the covers on each 
side with anything to fill the pores, 
preferably paraffine. Label each glass 
with the name of the jelly and the date. 
Keep in a cool, dark and dry place, 
grouping all of one kind in a closed box. 

In making currant jelly, equal pro- 
portions of red and white fruit yield a 
lighter colored product than red cur- 
rants alone. Stemming them is not 
essential. Guard against overcooking, 
as currants, being rich in pectic acid, 
reach the jellying point quicker than 
most other fruits. 

Blackberry jelly is especially esteemed 
for its antilaxative properties. 

For grape jelly, green grapes or 
those just beginning to turn are best. 
Wild grapes gathered just as_ they 
begin to turn also make a jelly of 
excellent flavor. Cultivated grapes, if 
fully ripe, are deficient in pectic acid, 
and unless cooked with apples or plums 
make a syrup rather than a jelly. 

Apples are rich in pectie acid and the 
jelly comes easily. Choose tart, well- 
flavored apples, wash, remove the stem 
and blossom ends, then eut into quarters 
or eighths without removing cores, 
unless they are imperfect, and without 
paring. Boil the juice for twenty 
minutes before adding the sugar, then 
follow general directions. Orange or 
lemon juice may be added to some of 
the jelly to impart pleasing variety in 
flavor, and a little may be flavored with 
vanilla just before it is poured into the 
glasses. The flavor of rose geranium 
may be given to some by dropping a 
small, well washed leaf in the bottom of 
a glass before putting the jelly into it. 

Quince jelly is usually made from the 
parings and inferior parts of the fruit, 
the better part being used for canning 
and preserving. Remember, however, 
to reject carefully the seeds and cores, 
beeause of their mucilaginous nature, 
else, instead of jelly, the result would 
be only a stringy, ropy syrup. Follow 
directions for making apple _ jelly. 
Quinces and apples used together pro- 
duce a very dainty, light colored jelly; 
use about two-thirds quince and one- 
third apple. 
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A Southern Vegetable 


By L. J. Powers 


Okra or gumbo is an herbaceous plant 
of West Indian origin, but flourishes 
in temperate and tropical regions. The 
large white blooms are followed by 
green seed pods. These form a vegetable 
even more highiy prized by the south- 
erner than asparagus or peas and de- 
serve to be more widely known. 

The southern cooks pride themselves 
upon the variety of toothsome dishes 
prepared from okra. The mucilaginous 
properties which the tender okra pods 
and seed possess give a peculiar smooth- 
ness to any preparation, and the vege- 
table combines to advantage with corn, 
tomatoes, rice, onions, eabbage and green 
peppers. When okra is added to thick 
vegetable soup, or in fact any vegetable 
or meat, in such quantities that it pre- 
ponderates over the other ingredients, 
it is known as gumbo. 

Okra is used for pickles, or it may be 
canned or dried. In some parts of the 
south sassafras leaves and tender sprigs 
are dried and pulverized to take the 
place of okra in winter, as these leaves 
have the mucilaginous properties of okra 
and a not unpleasant taste. Okra may 
be prepared in a very simple manner, 
but at first northern people as a general 
thing do not like plain okra, although 
they grow very fond of it after a time. 
Plain Okra 

Wash young, tender okra pods, boil 
in salted water or stock until easily 
pierced with a fork, then drain and serve 
with salt, pepper and butter, or white 
sauce. Another way is to heat the pods 
in a saucepan with a little butter, salt, a 
tablespoon of minced green pepper and 
a medium sized onion chopped fine; 
serve in a rice border with Bechamel 
sauce. 

Okra Omelet 

Wash a dozen medium sized okra pods, 
slice thinly, add water enough to keep 
from scorching and stir often; when 
tender and quite thick, add a cup of 
chopped cooked meat, preferably ham, 
salt, pepper, a finely chopped onion and 
four eggs; beat well, bake in an agate 
baking dish until brown; spread with 
butter and serve hot. 

Okra Salad 

Wash and cut off both ends of two 
dozen okra pods; boil in salted water 
until tender, then drain when cold; ar- 
range the okra pods on lettuce, sprinkle 
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over them half a cup of chopped walnuts 
and dress with a mayonnaise dressing 
containing vinegar. 
Warmed-Over Meat 

Place slices of cold meat in a stew- 
pan with a dozen tomatoes, peeled and 
sliced, about the same quantity of sliced 
okra, two onions, a blade of mace, and 
pepper and salt to taste. Cook over a 
moderate fire until well blended, then 
add a tablespoon of butter. 
Stuffed Okra 

Wash two dozen okra pods, cut a 
piece from the pointed end and slit up 
far enough to remove the seeds. To 
three slightly beaten egg yolks add two 
tablespoons of finely minced ham, the 
seeds removed from the pods, and fine 
bread crumbs enough to thicken, season- 
ing with salt and pepper. Fill each 
pod with this mixture and tie with a 
piece of thread. Put into a baking pan 
and sprinkle with a layer of bread 
erumbs, a layer of grated cheese, a 
tablespoon of butter and a cup of either 
veal or chicken gravy. Bake for half 
an hour covered, then remove the cover 
and finish cooking. 


The Day We Celebrate 


By Anne Warner 


The “red, white and blue” centerpiece 
which greeted us at breakfast on this 
glorious Fourth was composed of ferns 
and potted gloxinias in the three colors. 
The red was not so “hurrah” as might 
be and the blue was decidedly inclined 
toward royalty, but imagination supplied 
all such lacks. I remember the straw- 
berries melted in the mouth, that the 
new unsalted butter was garnished with 
deep red nasturtiums, and that dewy 
aromatic sprays of mint lay against the 
sides of the finger bowls. We had scrod, 
too; one of the guests, possessed of a 
weakness for the gentle art of angling 
for anything from whale to whitebait, 
having proudly brought in a_twelve- 
pound cod the night before. This had 
been immediately relieved of its back- 
bone, salted and kept cold till broiling 
time. The “scrodding” process may be 
applied to all sorts of big fresh fish, I 
am told. Our hostess said she some- 
times served the following croquettes on 
Independence day: Season four cups 
of cooked fish with two teaspoons of 
Worcestershire sauce, a dash each of 
cayenne and nutmeg. Bind together 
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with a cream sauce—two tablespoons 
each of butter and flour, seasoned, to a 
cup of milk—and when the mixture is 
cold, mold into firecracker shapes and 
dip and fry as usual. Insert a bit of 
wire in one end of each croquette to 
simulate a fuse. Garnish with radishes. 

As soon as the table was cleared the 
women gathered round it and pitted 
cherries, sliced bananas, hulled berries, 
pecled and separated oranges and pine- 
apples, while the hostess prepared a 
generous quantity of lemonade. Then 
a ripened year-old punch was brought 
in, poured into a bowl, and the mixture 
further manipulated by the head of the 
household while we tossed in the fruit. 

Iced tea was sent to our rooms as soon 
as we came in from a coaching party, 
each delicate glass containing a straw, 
the upper end of which upheld a pert 
little flag, while a bunch of red poppies 
ornamented the tray. 

Many were the admiring exclama- 
tions over the table decorations when 
we gathered in the spacious dining 
room at the dinner hour. The center of 
the large round table was covered by a 
huge mound of fringe-like lycopedium 
built on a foundation of moss and stuck 
full of gay firecracker blossoms, blue- 
bells and a fragile starry white flower, 
to the scribbler unknown. The whole 
arrangement was made more dainty, if 
possible, by a wide border of maiden- 
hair fern. From the center of the 
mound rose a very tall, slender cut glass 
vase holding a profusion of feathery, 
outspreading asparagus sprengeri and 
nine gracefully drooping starred and 
striped silken banners. A wicked look- 
ing cannon cracker at each cover proved 
to contain nothing more dangerous than 
a napkin—surely an improvement on 
the usual “fillin’”’ Cashew nuts were 
done up, torpedo fashion, in tinfoil and 
red tissue paper and set in individual 
silver bonbon dishes. 

A taste of consomme, containing 
macaroni letters “U” and “S,” did not 
dull appetite for the certain articles— 
salmon, lamb and peas—which are im- 
perative for a Fourth of July dinner, 
or for an eastern one, at least. The 
nearer Bunker Hill monument, the more 
immutable the bill of fare, and we were 
under its shadow, so to speak. It is the 
yearly pleasure of one member of our 
host’s family to meet the boats at the 
wharves and select a salmon to grace 
the patriotic feast. The noble fish is 
cooked whole and served upright. In 
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cooking, a carrot is placed imside to give 
roundness and stability and the fish is 
propped on both sides. The head must 
be tied with a soft cord to keep its shape. 
Put the salmon into acidulated hot 
water, to preserve its color, or into 
court bouillon. After quickly bringing 
to the boiling point, draw to the side 
of the range, where it will simmer only. 
Allow ten minutes to the pound. Drain 
thoroughly and skin before transferring 
to a hot platter. Cover with Holland- 
aise sauce and garnish with capers or 
gherkins; stars, cut from white of egg; 
potato balls, rolled in chopped parsley; 
lemon slices, spread with horse-radish, 
and border with curled parsley. When 
I returned home I had with me an 
oblong white-enameled fish kettle, in 
pattern like the one in which this 
salmon was cooked, but smaller; after- 
ward I sent for another, which I find 
invaluable for boiling green corn on the 
cob and for whole asparagus. The 
kettle has an enameled drainer, which 
ean be easily removed by means of 
stout wire handles at the ends. 

I anticipated that the large section of 
fish left would appear as an appetizing 
souffle or farci: but instead, it was an 
elaborate salad, thoroughly chilled, 
masked with a colored mayonnaise, 
trimmed with shrimps, lemon points 
and cress. Next came a side of lamb 
—to the surprise of no one. Selected 
two weeks before and kept im the cold 
room, it was of indeserbable tender- 
ness and flavor. In passing: the hostess 
told me that it is her custom to have 
a large piece of corned beef boiled every 
Saturday. The water from the last 
piece cooked before the Fourth is 
skimmed and the fore quarter of the 
lamb is cooked in it. The bone is then 
removed and the meat seasoned and 
pressed, to be used as a luncheon dish 
in the busy days following the holiday. 
The liquid remaining is utilized as a 
base for a rich pea or bean soup. 

The inevitable dish of peas bristled 
with bright new carrots, not one over 
two inches long—a toothsome combina- 
tion. Tiny beets there were—radish 
size—whose delicacy and _ sweetness 
none can imagine who have not had 
them straight from a garden, and where 
the slaughter of the innocents can be 
earried on with no regard to filling 
quality, but just for gustatory delight. 
These were merely boiled, peeled, sea- 
soned, glazed with butter and arranged 
on a platter, the tapering ends upper- 
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most. Where ean the epicure buy such 
a dish? Another vegetable yet we had 
—salsify roots, so little that they were 
sent in whole in a thin cream sauce. 
With the roast also were served quiver- 
ing mint jellies of emerald hue. These 
may be bought in diminutive glass 
tumblers, signed and sealed under the 
name of a famous importer. I have 
since made similar jellies out of mint 
gelatine, which I find gives a _ tasty 
substitute, particularly if lemon juice 
is added to the rule which accompanies 
the package. Of course the homemade 
article is cheaper. 

A tender iced tomato and a few leaves 
of romaine, seasoned with French dress- 
ing, was the simple salad served, in- 
dividually. With it was passed another 
dressing made as follows: One-half 
pint of sweet cream, whipped; one egg, 
well beaten; one teaspoon mustard and 
a small jar of soft cheese. Mix to a 
smooth creamy consistency. 

The dessert proved to be a_palate- 
tickling combination of flavors, though 
it was nothing more than an orange ice 
molded around a coffee mousse. With 
this we had college crisps—new to me— 
and I append the recipe: Two and a 
half cups of rolled oats, three-quarters 
of a cup of sugar, one tablespoon of 
melted butter, one teaspoon of baking 
powder, two eggs (three, if they are 
very small), a little salt. Beat eggs 
and add salt and sugar. Mix baking 
powder with oats and stir all together. 
Drop from a teaspoon onto tin sheets, 
flatten, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Our hostess gave us coffee, on the 
cool veranda, from a fascinating con- 
traption of glass and copper engineered 
(I use the word advisedly) by herself 
and surrounded by all the attractive 
paraphernalia that this last, best course 
implies. It was hardly disposed of be- 
fore neighboring guests began to arrive © 
and the golden afternoon wore into an 
evening made brilliant by fireworks, 
which were visible for miles along the 
beach, flaming against the dark sky and 
reflecting in the shimmering expanse of 
the ocean. 


Mint Vinegar is a good substitute in 
the winter for mint sauce. Wash the 
leaves well and put them loosely into a 
wide-mouthed bottle; then fill up. the 
bottle with good vinegar, and after it 
has been confined closely for three weeks, 
pour off clear into another bottle, and 
keep well corked until used. I. A. Glasse. 
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Accessories for Frozen Desserts 


By Eleanor Marchant 


Tempting little cakes to serve with 
frozen desserts should be not overrich 
in composition, yet attractive in appear- 
ance and delicate in texture, and of a 
nature to keep for a length of time, so 
that a cool forenoon may be utilized 
for laying in a stock. 

Orange Marguerites 

Cream four ounces of butter with six 
ounces of powdered sugar, adding the 
grated rind of one orange, one well 
beaten egg, half a cup of ice water and 
one cup of flour sifted with a scant 
teaspoon of baking powder. Beat stead- 
ily for eight minutes and turn into 
greased crimped patty pans, baking 
about fifteen minutes. When cold dip 
in orange fondant frosting and orna- 
ment with daisies of blanched almonds 
with centers of minced candied orange 
peel. 

Cinnamon Pasties 

Spread thin rounds of pie paste with 
the following mixture: Two tablespoons 
of butter, three of granulated sugar, 
the grated rind of one lemon, half a 
teaspoon of lemon juice, one scant tea- 
spoon of ground cinnamon and two table- 
spoons of grated cocoanut; arrange on 
buttered pans and bake to a golden 
brown in a quick oven. 

Coffee Macaroons 

Blanch four ounces of sweet almonds 
and pound to a paste in a mortar, 
moistening with four teaspoons of very 
strong black coffee; add the stiffly beaten 
whites of four eggs blended with one 
pound of white sugar; shape into maca- 
roons, arranging them on paper. lined 
tins, and bake for ten minutes in a hot 
oven. Decorate while still warm with 
a erystallized cherry pressed lightly into 
the top of each macaroon. 

Nut Tarts 

Roll out on a marble slab half a pound 
of puff paste, and with a tart cutter 
stamp into any desired shape, then with 
a smaller round cutter cut half way 
through the center of each, carefully re- 
moving the small piece of paste. Ar- 
range in sha‘low greased baking pans 
and place directly on ice for one hour, 
when they should be placed immediately 
in a quick oven for about ten minutes. 
After removing fill the depressions with 
a meringue made from the whites of two 
eggs whipped with two tablespoons of 
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crushed maple sugar and one tablespoon 
of finely chopped nuts, and return to the 
oven for a moment to brown. 
Rose Wafers 

Sift together four ounces of powdered 
sugar and eight ounces of pastry flour 
until perfectly smooth; add a quarter 
of a pound of melted butter, the stiffly 
beaten whites of two eggs, a pinch of 
salt, one tablespoon of rose extract and 
sufficient sweet cream to form a cake 
batter that will run easily from the 
spoon. Cook in buttered wafer irons, 
then dry carefully on a sieve or cake 
rack. 
Spice Fingers 

Beat to a cream a heaping tablespoon 
of butter, a teaspoon of lard and a 
secant cup of brown sugar, adding a tea- 
spoon of powdered cinnamon, half a 
teaspoon each of grated nutmeg and 
ground allspice, a saltspoon of ginger, 
a teaspoon of baking soda dissolved in 
a cup of sour cream and a sufficient 
quantity of mixed graham and white 
flour to form a slack dough. Turn out 
on a floured bread board and knead thor- 
oughly, mixing in two tablespoons of 
chopped seeded raisins, three tablespoons 
of currants and one tablespoon each 
of minced citron and candied orange 
peel. Roil out as thin as possible, cut- 
ting into strips three inches long and 
a finger in width, and bake in a moderate 
oven until brown and crisp. 
Raised Cup Cakes 

Seald a pint of milk in the double 
boiler, adding three tablespoons of but- 
ter, a saltspoon of salt, ‘wo tablespoons 
of sugar and a pinch of grated nutmeg; 
remove from the fire and when lukewarm 
stir in about a quart of sifted flour and 
half a yeast cake dissolved in a little 
warm water; place in a mixing bowl and 
allow it to rise over night; the batter 
should be of the consistency of cake mix- 
ture. In the morning, beat vigorously, 
adding two whipped eggs, a scant cup 
of sugar, four tablespoons of melted but- 
ter, and if liked a wineglass of sherry 
wine; stir in a little additional flour 
if more is needed, together with two 
ounces of large raisins cut in halves, 
two ounces of currants and two ounces 
of chopped hickory nuts. Pour into 
greased patty pans and allow them to 
rise again until double their original 
size, baking in a moderate oven about 
twenty-five minutes. Ice when cold 
with either coffee or chocolate fondant 
frosting. 
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We return this month to the publica- 


tion of full menus, 


of our readers who have so far expressed 
themselves on this matter seem to prefer 
to the plan tried in the two preceding 


issues. 


The dict outlined is planned to be 
especially appropriate during the sum- 
mer weather. It will be found most 
useful if the housekeeper makes such 
digressions from the 
it to the peculiarities of her family and 


also local markets. 
tended to suggest 
meals. 


Saturpay; 1 
Breakfast 
Raspberries 

Cereal with cream 

Creamed eggs 
Flour muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Bean salad 

Toasted muffins 
Russian tea 
Lemon jelly 

Dinner 
Consomme 
Baked haddock 
Mashed potato 
Cucumbers 
Dressed lettuce 
Banana pudding 
Coffee 

Sunpay, Jury 2 
Breakfast 

Baked sweet apples 
Cereal with cream 
Potato omelet 
Brown bread Coffce 
Dinner 
Lima bean soup 
Broiled steak 

Potato au gratin 

Beet greens 
Onion salad 
Raspberry sherbet 
Coffee 


Suppe 
Creamed fish with peas 
Cheese straws Olives 
Chocolate layer pie 
Monpay, Juty 3 
Breakfast 
Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Minced beef on tcast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Eggs baked in tomatoes 
Brown bread sandwiche 
Baked apples with cream 
Dinner 
Macaroni soup 
Lamb chops 
Riced potatoes 
Asparagus 
String bean salad 
Spapish cream 
Coffee 
Tvespay, Jury 4 
Breakfast 
Plums 
Cereal with cream 
Lamo toast with dropped 


Prune whip Coffee 


Coffee 


which the majority 


plan as will adapt 


The menus are in- 
but not prescribe 


Luncheon 
Chicken timbales 
Saratoga potatoes 

Watermelon 

Dinner 
ulienne soup 
Soiled salmon 

Egg gravy 

Mashed potatoes 


‘eas 
Cucumber salad 


Blueberry pie Coffe. 
Wepnespay, JuLy 5 
Breakfast 
Apples 


Cereal with cream 
Bacon and eggs 
Graham mufhns 

Coffee 
Luncheon 

Escalloped salmon 
Dressed lettuce 
Washington pie 

Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Beef pot roast 
Boiled potatoes 

Summer squash 
Vegetable salad 


Tuurspay, Jury 6 
Breakfast 
Sliced bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed dried beef 
Baked potatoes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Esealloped rice and 
cheese 
Parker house rolls 
Macaroons 
Dinner 
Potato soup 
Cold sliced beef 
Potato croquettes 
Spiced beets 
Dressed lettuce 
Peach shortcake 
Coffee 


Fripay, Jury 7 
Breakfast 
Sliced peaches 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled ham 
Creamed potatoes 
offee 
Luncheon 
Cottage pie 
Cucumber and radish 
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July Menus 


By Louise Worthen 


Dressed tomatoes 


Coffee 
Saturpay, Jury 8 
Breakfast 
Baked pears 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed fish 
Hashed brown potatoes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 


agus 


‘oas' 
Raspberries with cream 
Dinner 
Clear soup 


Charlotte russe 
Coffee 
Sunpay, Jury 9 
Breakfast 
Pears 
Cereal with cream 


offee 
Dinner 
Beef broth 
Roast chickens 


Dressed cucumbers 
Caramel custard 
Coffee 
Supper 
Sites” salad 
Graham bread and nut 
sandwiches 
Stuffed olives 
Cream puffs 
Monpay, Jury 10 
Breakfast 
Stewed apples 
Cereal with cream 


Coddled eggs Toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Panned tomatves with 

 ¢ream gravy 
Biscuit Cup cakes 
Dinner 
Lamb stew with dump- 
lings 
Asparagus salad 
Fruit ice Coffee 
Tvespay, Jury 11 
Breakfast 
Melons 


Cereal with cream 
Tripe cooked in batter 
Baked potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Lamb croque‘tes 
Creamed peas 
Potato salad Apples 
Dinner 
Clam soup 
Blanquette of chicken 
Creamed cucumbers 
Dressed lettuce 
Sponge cake 
Raspberry whip Coffee 


Wepnespay, JuLY 12 
Breakfast 
Blackberries 
Cereal with cream 
Minced clams on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Lamb broth 
Vegetable salad 


Salac 
Apple fritters 


Twin mountain muffins 
Peanut cookies 


Poached eggs on aspar- 


Hamburg steak, broiled 
Riced potato Parsnips 


Fish Corn muffins 


Mashed potato Peas 


Dinner Dinner 
Cream of lettuce ered Macaroni soup 
Broiled halibut Veal cutlets 
Potatoes Spinach Riced potatoes 


Scalloped tomatoes 


Stewed figs with cream| Blueberry shortcake with 


whipped cream 
Coffee 
Tuurspay, Jury 13 
reakfast 
Sliced peaches 
Cereal with cream 
Meat omelet Toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corn oysters 
Whole wheat gems 
Tomato sala 
Crackers Cheese 


French fried potatoes 
Spinach 
Dressed lettuce 
Walnut mousse with pre- 
served ginger 
Coffee 
Fripay, Jury 14 
Break{ast 
Baked pears 
Cereal with cream 
Dropped eggs on toasted 
muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Split pea soup 
Croutons _ Cucumbers 
ruit 
Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Roast of beef 
Browned potatoes 
Parsnips Cress salad 
Snow pudding Coffee 
Saturpay, Juty 15 
Breakfast 
Raspberries 
Cereal with cream 


Vegetable hash 
Pop-overs Coffee 
Luncheon 


Egg croquettes with 
cream gravy 
Saratoga potatoes 
Radishes 
Macedoine jelly 
Dinner 
Asparagus soup 
Sliced cold roast. beef 
Potato au gratin 
Fried parsnips 
Beet salad 
Apple tapioca with 
cream 
Coffee 
Sunpay, Juty 16 
Breakfast 
Apples 
Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs 
French toast Coffee 

Dinner 
Tomato bouillon 
Baked bluefish 
Mashed potato 
Carrots and peas 
Cucumber salad 
Banana fritters Coffee 
Supper 
Tomato and eggs on the 
chafing-dish 
Brown_bread sandwiches 
Lemon tarts 
Monpay, 17 
Break/ast 
Melons 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled salt codfish 
Brown bread toast 
Coffee 
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Luncheon 
Beef broth with barley 
Crisped crackers 
Escalloped potatoes and 


eggs Fish souffle 
Fruit Potato cakes Coffee 
Dinner Luncheon 


Stuffed tomatoes 
Fricassee of lamb 
Potato puffs 
Mashed turnip 
Dressed lettuce 
Dutch apple cake 
Coffee 
Tvespay, Jury 18 
Breakfast 


Raspberries Crackers _ Cheese 
Cereal with cream Coffee 
Minced lamb on toast Sunpay, Jury 23 
Cotfee Breakfast 


Luncheon 
Corn chowder 
Dill pickles 
Crackers Cheese 
Dinner 
Grilled sardines 
toiled tongue 
Creamed potato 
‘hard 
Tomato salad 
Pineapple Bavarian 
cream 
Coffee 
Wepnespay, JuLy 19 
Breakfast 
Plums 
Cereal with cream 
Ham timbales 


Baked potato 
Corn cake Coffee Toast Coffee 
Luncheon Luncheon 
Tongue sandwiches Pea timbales with 
Olives cream sauce 
Rice waffles and honey] Whole wheat muffins 
Dinner Blueberries and milk 
Barley soup Dinner 
Meat loaf Vermicelli soup 


Boiled potatoes 
Shell beans 
Radish salad 


Rhubarb pie Coffee 
Tuvurspay, Juty 20 
Breakjast 
Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Tongue hash Gems 
Coffee 
Luncheon 


Cheese pudding 
Toasted muffins 
Wafers Lemonade 
Dinner 
Cream of pea soup 
Cold meat loaf 
Mashed potatoes 
Escalloped onions 
Dressed lettuce 
Steamed chocolate pud- 
ding with whipped 
cream 
Coffee 
Frivay, Juty 21 
Breakfast 
Baked swect apples 
Cereal with cream 
Omelet Toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Beef croquettes with 
tomato sauce 
Fruit 
Dinner 
Cream of corn soup 
Flounders 
French fried potatoes 
Asparagus on toast 
Ege salad 


Egg vermicelli 


Melons 
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Saturpay, ULY 22 
reakfast 
Sliced peaches 
Cereal with cream 


Baked succotash 
Whole wheat bread 
Cucumbers 
Jelly sandwiches 
Dinner 
Bouillon 
Broiled beefsteak 
Riced potatoes 
String beans 
Dressed lettuce 


Sliced bananas 
Cereal with cream 


Dinner 


Mashed potatoes 
Creamed peas 
Tomatoes, dressed 
Cocoanut custards 
Coffee 
Supper 
salad 
Nut sandwiches 
Maple cake 
Monpay, JuLty 24 
Breakfast 
Baked pears 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed salmon 


Broiled mackerel 
Potatoes 
Dressed lettuce 


cucumbers 
Baked potatoes 
Grape juice sherbet 
Dinner 


Fruit 
Broiled ham 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Escalloped macaroni 
String bean salad 
Raspberry shortcake 
Coffee 
Wenpnespay, Jury 26 
Breakfast 
Cantaloupes 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled haddock 


Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cheese cream toast 
Grape preserves 
Baked pears 
Dinner 
Broiled tomatoes 
Sliced corned beef 
New potatoes 
Spiced beets 
Dressed lettuce 


Raspberry water ice 


Coffee 
Lamb chops 


Cucumbers 


Cherry pie Coff 


TABLE 


Stewed figs with vanilla 
ice cream 
Coffee 
Tuespay, 25 
Breakfast 
Apples 
Cereal with cream 
Liver and bacon 
Corn bread Coffee 
Luncheon 


Creamed dried beef and 


Hashed brown potatoes 


ee 


Tuurspay, 27 
Breakfast 
Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Ham omelet 
Graham muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Chicken and cucumber 
sala 
Vienna rolls Olives 
Cup cakes 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Corned beef 
Creamed potatoes 
Summer squash 
Seet salad 
New apple pie Cheese 
Coffee 
Fripay, Jury 28 
Breakfast 
Sliced peaches 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs soft boiled 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corned beef hash 
Sweet pickles 
Parker house rolls 
Fruit 
Dinner 
Melons 
Boiled halibut with egg 
gravy 
Mashed potato 
Beet greens 
Dressed lettuce 
Jellied prunes and cream 
‘offee 
Saturpay, JuLy 29 
Breakfast 
Cereal dates and 
eam 
Minced on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Fish croquettes 
Brown bread Cucumbers 
“clairs 
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Dinner 
Julienne soup 
Hamburg steak with 
olives 
Potato souffle 
Macaroni in tomato 
sauce 
Onion salad 
Pineapple tapioca with 
cream 
Coffee 
Sunpay, Jury 30 
reakfast 
Plums 
Cereal with cream 
Omelet with chopped 
meat 
Rusks Coffee 
Dinner 
Rice soup 
Roast of lamb 
Mint sauce 
Browned potatoes 
Peas in croustades 
Tomato salad 
Maple mousse 
Coffee 
Supper 
Lobster a la Newburg 
Whole wheat bread 
Salted nuts 
Sponge cake 
Orangeade 
Monpay, Juty 31 
Breakfast 
Melons 
‘Cereal with cream 
Bacon and eggs 


‘Brown bread Coffee 


Luncheon 
Fish chowder 
Pickles 
Raspberries 
Sponge cake 
Dinner 
Lamb croquettes with 
peas 
New potatocs Green corn 
Dressed lettuce 
Crackers Cheese 
Coffee 


Bureau of Information 


Some Answers from 


Those Sent Free by 


Mail. Send for Blank 


PFEFFERNUSSE, M 


rs V., published in 


our December (1904) issue, Page 708, 
should be made with one cup instead of 
one pound of flour, as written there. 


Wuo can give Mrs F. H. C. the ad- 


dress of a co-operat 


ive, neighborhood or 


village laundry? She is interested in 
the establishment of one. 

Om PIcKLEs, according to Mrs Har- 
land, are prepared as follows: Pare and 


slice fifteen large 
onions. Salt down 


cucumbers and six 
heavily and let stand 


all night. In the morning, drain; pour 
over them half a gallon of cider vinegar 
and let them stand four hours. Drain 


off the vinegar and 
olive oil. 


heat with a pint of 


Add some chopped red pep- 


pers and celery seed for seasoning, and 
when thoroughly heated, pour over the 
cucumbers and onions, put into glass 
jars and seal at once. Answer to Mrs 
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Meals Without Cooking 


Interesting recipes and menus are 
contained in a book entitled Uncooked 
Foods and How to Use Them, by Mr and 
Mrs Eugene Christian. The volume is 
published by the Health Culture com- 
pany of New York at $1. The early part 
is devoted to arguments in favor of un- 
cooked foods; the fact that “it is not 
necessary to eat cold foods in order 
to eat uncooked foods,” commends the 
method to the uninitiated. The authors’ 
aceuracy (7?) of scientific statement is 
exemplified by a quotation from Page 
105: “Bread rises when infected with 
the yeast germ, because millions of these 
little worms have been born and have 
died, and from their dead and decaying 
bodies there rises a gas just as it does 
from the dead body of a hog, or any 
other animal. This gas being confined 
in the dough, expands, and the whole 
mass rises. It is at this particular point 
that it becomes fit for baking—fit for 
human food.” 
teresting recipes from the book: 
Whipped Eggs 

Break into a small soup bowl two or 
three eggs. Whip to a froth. Add to 
this any fruit juice desired. This should 
be eaten with other foods which require 
mastication. 

Dressing for Tomato Salad 

Two eggs, one cup whipped cream, 
one-half lemon, sugar, two tablespoon- 
fuls olive oil, salt. To the yolks of the 
eggs, beaten very stiff, add the oil and 
juice of the lemon very slowly, beating 
hard all the while, until it has all been 
added and is quite thick. Then add the 
beaten whites of eggs, salt and sugar to 
taste, and last, one cup of whipped 
cream; whip all together until very stiff 
and set on ice until ready to serve. 
Whole Wheat 

Put quantity desired for use in a deep 
vessel, and cover with warm water. Keep 
in a warm place. Allow to stand twenty- 
four hours and longer if desired very 
soft. Drain thoroughly. It will be found 
sufficiently softened to be easily masti- 
cated and eaten with nuts. This makes 
probably the most nutritious dish of all 
the cereal family. A very little salt may 
be added. 

Cream Cheese 

Take thick cream and tie it in a wet 
cloth. Stir a teaspoonful of salt into 
every pint of cream. Hang it in a cool, 
airy place for three or four days to drain. 
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Following are a few in- 


Then turn it into a clean cloth, which 
must be put into a mold and under a 
weight for about twenty-four hours 
longer, when it will be fit for use. 
Peaches and Apricots 

Take quantity desired. Place in deep 
vessel, Lay upon them a light weight, 
and add a small quantity of water, not’ 
quite enough to cover. Let stand six or 
eight hours. Then remove fruit to 
another vessel. Take a few pieces of 
same, remove the peeling and reduce to 
a pulp. Add this to water in which fruit 
was soaked. Pour this over the soaked 
fruit and serve. 
Cherry Pie 

Take enough flaked wheat to make the 
crust. Add a little salt. Put in just 
enough milk to moisten thoroughly. Let 
stand two or three hours. Butter the 
tin to prevent sticking, spread the wheat 
over the pan, the same as pie dough. 
Then set in a warm place—probably on 
the shelf over the stove—till thoroughly 
dry. Take out cherry pits, add sugar, 
spread the cherries over the crust, then 
(for meringue) a layer of whipped 
cream. If made properly it makes a 
delicious pie. In the winter evaporated 
cherries may be used if soaked over 
night in just enough water to cover. 
Sun-Cooked Corn 

Cut sweet corn from the cob with a 
sharp knife while in a tender or milky 
state, and dry thoroughly in the sunshine. 
Put in small cloth bags for future use. 
To prepare for table, place quantity to 
be used in a deep vessel, almost cover 
with warm water. Put in a cool place 
and let stand over night. Then add a 
small quantity of rich, warm milk, about 
two hours before serving; warm and 
serve with thick cream. 
Fig and Nut Cake 

(For five or six portions.) Take 
three cups of flaked wheat. Add sufficient - 
milk to moisten, but have as dry as 
possible, and after standing one hour 
use one-half of that for a layer, then a 
layer of ground figs, a layer of nuts 
chopped or cut in pieces, a layer of dates 
in halves with stones removed, another 
layer of the wheat, using the remainder. 
An icing can be made of whites of two 
eggs and a little sugar beaten very stiff 
or whipped cream and pecan meats laid 
on top. Cut with a very sharp knife. 


Appte Sauce in which ginger, cinna- 
mon and cloves have been cooked will 
keep very readily. 
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For Those That Can 


I am convinced that for handling 
fruits when canning or preserving, or 
anything else where there is danger of 
crushing, chopsticks are better to use 
than a fork or spoon, either one of 
which is apt to leave an incision. A 
little practice with the sticks is con- 
vincing. I. R. D. 

Having two small beds of raspberries, 
one red, the other black, I preserved and 
canned them together, sometimes one 
kind and then the other predominating, 
Only in this way did I have enough 
at one time to justify working with. 
When using them our family had a 
succession of pleasant surprises, as each 
jar possessed a different flavor. The 
red berry lends delicacy to the black, 
while the black berry offsets the sickish 
flavor of the red, which is so objection- 
able to some people. F. A. V. 


In screwing the lids on my glass fruit 
jars I find by holding a piece of sand- 
paper in my hand that it prevents slip- 
ping and that jars can be sealed tightly. 
The same method may be used to unseal 


the jars. Mrs J. W. M. 


By placing the sharp edge of a knife 
under the screw to let in the air, a 
friend explained to me that I bent the 
lower curved edge, which at once became 
useless for air-tight sealing. She always 
turns a can of fruit upside down in 
enough boiling water to just cover the 
screw and in a minute a simple twist 
will take off the top. If there is any 
mold on the fruit she wraps a dishcloth 
around the top and pours on a little 
boiling water, with the same result. A. 


Keep your doors and windows closed 
while filling preserving jars, thus avoid- 
ing drafts, and breakages will be rare. 
M. W. 


A housekeeper was lamenting that she 
had broken three jars so far during 
the season while she had some other 
jars that had been in her possession for 
over twenty years. A glass blower who 
happened to be present told her that 
some jars were machine made, while 
others were hand made and that the 
latter would give by far the greater 
satisfaction. He informed her that the 
top (mouth) of the handmade jar was 
not entirely smooth like the remainder 
of the glass, in consequence of having 
been subjected to a grinding process. 
The machine-made jar, on the contrary, 
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was smooth on the top; but toward the 
top, if one were held to the light, could 
be distinguished threadlike flaws run- 
ning part way around. These flaws have 
somewhat the appearance of cracks, and 
are called “shrends” by glass workers (a 
word, by the way, I have failed to find 
in the dictionary). S. V. L. 


If gooseberries cannot be obtained try 
rhubarb, diced without peeling, as a sub- 
stitute. Rhubarb juice is a valuable aid 
in canning or preserving, either used 
alone or added to the fruits that need 
acid. S. B. B. 


From a lady whose sweet cucumber 
pickle was noted for its fine flavor I 
learned to save the liquor from year to 
year. This gives a richness not to be 
attained in any other way. L. A. H. 


My second lot of raspberries last 
summer would not jell. As soon as 
Duchess apples were advanced enough 
I made a good stiff jelly of them in the 
usual manner, but before pouring it 
into the glasses, I mixed it with an 
equal amount—two- glasses—of_ the 
raspberry “syrup,” stirred it thoroughly, 
strained it through a thin cloth, put into 
the glasses, and had the nicest jelly I 
had ever made, clear and sparkling, with 
a delicate raspberry flavor. We like it 
better than the pure raspberry. M. J. 


When I am uncertain how long to 
steam vegetables which I am canning, [ 
find it best to experiment with some of 
the same vegetables in a covered stew- 
pan, noting the length of time required 
to cook them. Mrs J. D. M. 


IT can pears without sugar. When 
opening a can I bake the pears in my 
bean pot several hours until they are 
a rich brown, adding enough sugar to 
sweeten and plenty of water to cover. 
I cook apple and rhubarb sauce the same 
way. Mrs F. N. 


When canning fruits, be very careful 
that no seeds rest between the rubbers 
and the covers, as they allow the air to 
enter the jars and the fruit is soon 


spoiled. Mrs M. E. W. 


When the edge of a fruit jar cover is 
turned up so as not to “bite” into the 
rubber, don’t throw it away. Screw it 
on as usual, and with the edge of a 
stout knife press it down at short inter- 
vals, holding the thick part of the blade 
next the handle at a right angle to the 
cover. C. A. M. C. 
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A Scotch Breakfast 


By Clara Cochrane Cody 


“Dinner may be pleasant 
So may social tea, 

But yet, methinks the breakfast 
Is best of all the three.” 

At the top of the little notes of invi- 
tation write: “Blithe and cheerie we'll 
be a’, And make a happy quorum.” Set 
the time for 11 or 12 o’elock, as most 
convenient. This breakfast can be easily 
prepared and served by the housekeeper 
with only cae maid. 

Quite probably the hostess has a table- 
cloth and napkins in the popular thistle 
design. If not, a polished table is always 
pretty and is preferred by many. 

Use a low pot of pink and white 
heather for the center, concealing the 
base with smilax. Place a few sprays of 
the heather here and there on the table, 
and tie a bit in the corner of each place 
ecard, For each have a Scotch quotation 
with a personal application if possible. 

For instance, for the bride: “She thinks 
hersel’ very weel aff, To be woo’d and 
married and a’”; for the guest whose 
favorite recreation is boating: “My 
kingdom is the blue wave, My boatie 
is my throne”; “Gae saddle to me the 
black, black stud, Gae saddle and make 
him ready,” will serve for the eques- 
trian. The friend from Virginia may 
have: “All on that cherming coast is no 
bitter snow or frost, Like the lands of 
Virginia O!” The guest who is known 
to advocate a well-stocked pantry as a 
saving grace may find on hers: “And 
pantries stowed wi’ meat and drink, They 
answer unco’ rarely.” “Much begun and 
little ended, Soundly must I chide you,” 
for the one who laughs at her own short- 
lived enthusiasms. This is suitable for 
the musician: “His very foot has musie 
in’t, As he comes up the stair.” If sou- 
venirs are desired, small thistle pins in 
silver are to be had. 

Have dishes of curled celery, radishes 
of the pink skinned variety, olives and 
salted walnuts. Stamp the butter pats 
with a thistle. 

Serve for the first course perfect 
strawberries on the hull, in little bas- 
kets of the natural color, trimmed with 
white heather and lined with a lettuce 
leaf, a dish of powdered sugar at each 
place. The second course may be oat- 
meal boiled to a jelly and molded indi- 
vidually with some favorite fruit. Serve 
plain or whipped cream. Then comes 
a finnan haddie creamed, potato ero- 


quettes, a cucumber salad, scones, and 
small squares of toasted johnnycake. 
The sweet course may be sponge cake 
baskets. Cut out the center of round 
sponge cakes, fill with orange marma- 
lade, top with a little whipped cream. 
Shape a handle of orange peel and stick 
in the cake. Lay a spray of heather 
on the plate. Finish with a delicate ° 
cream cheese, crackers, tea and coffee. 


A Potpourri of Fruit 


By B. P. 


A few hints may help those who wish 
to try again after having failed to suec- 
ceed in keeping a potpourri of fruit. 
Fermentation, followed by the inevit- 
able sealding which was sometimes 
permanently effectual—sometimes other- 
wise—seems to have been the rule last 
year. I think the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of all fruit had much to do with 
this state of things. For an alcoholic 
potpourri, one pint of brandy should be 
sufficient to preserve a gallon of fruit; 
rum may be substituted by those who 
enjoy its strong and insistent flavor. 
Before each addition of fruit and sugar, 
mix and leave it in a warm place till 
the sugar is entirely dissolved and a thick 
syrup is formed. The ideal way to 
accomplish this is to set the mixture 
in the sun (under a netting) for from 
twelve to twenty-four hours. This in- 
sures keeping qualities, prevents “slop- 
piness” and makes stirring unnecessary 
beyond that given when adding each new 
portion to the whole mass. For those 
who object to the aleohol, a cooked pot- 
pourri may be made of the small fruits 
of early summer, and later of those 
which are in season then—plums, pears, 
peaches and oranges, with juice of 
grapes; yet the result is of the nature of 
a compromise. Take in all four pounds 
of prepared fruit—strawberries or cher- 
ries, pineapple, apricots and rhubarb 
perhaps. Keep each kind separate. Press 
three quarts of juice from raspberries, 
currants, blackberries and gooseberries 
—two or more of them as you prefer. 
Strain, mix with five pounds of sugar 
and simmer in this each fruit separately 
till it is tender, and remove it. After 
all have been cooked reduce the syrup, 
by boiling, till it is thick, then turn the 
truit back all together, simmer ten 
minutes and seal in. jars. 


Coox all coarse cereals over night. 
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@ A friend who is frequently accused 
of writing LETTERS of more than 
ordinary interest has given us her secret, 
which is worth adopting. She keeps a 
handy pencil and ta wiet whereon she 
scrawls the latest bit of news, the apropos 
joke, so easily forgotten, and the clever 
remark that suggests itself and seldom 
comes again. ‘The absent member of 
any family will appreciate the detail you 
thus jot down, which might otherwise 
escape your memory. M. 


# We economized labor last summer by 
leaving our sheets out in the air and 
sunshine as long as possible and then 
fo'ding imstead of ironing them. It 
happened that a bag of BALSAM pine 
was put into the box where the sheets 
were kept, and it gave such a fresh and 
delightful odor that we have made the 
balsam pillow a feature of our linen 
closet. W. B. 


# At many beaches along the coast may 
be found what are commonly called 
“SAND .DOLLARS.” A _ very pretty 
souvenir may be made by collecting 
various sizes and cutting narrow ribbons 
of different lengths. Tie a good sized 
knot in one end of each piece of ribbon, 
and force this knot into the hole in the 
sand dollar. When each one is sus- 
pended on a ribbon, gather the loose 
ends together, tie into loops, and hang 
in the seashore cottage in a cluster. 


* Two infallible cures for the poison of 
ivy have come forcibly to my notice. 
The first is a homely mixture of pow- 
dered “bluestone”’—sulphate of copper 
—and buttermilk, one teaspoon of pow- 
der to one cup of milk; sop on fre- 
quently. The other is a solution of 
equal parts of sugar of lead and the best 
aleohol. Either if these will remove 
the poison quickly and stop it “run- 
ning its course.’ Remedies should be 


‘mon Virginia creeper. 


applied as soon as the. telltale itching 
begins. Prevention is better than cure, 
however, and grown-ups should know 
the difference, and all children be taught 
to tell the POISON IVY from the com- 
The ivy is some- 
times a shrub but usually a vine. It may 
be readily distinguished from its harm- 
less neighbor—for the two often grow 
near each other—by the fact that the 
good vine’s leaves are in fives while the 
ivy’s are in threes. In the fall the ivy 
bears—close to the stalk—small greenish- 
white, uneanny looking berries, in ex- 
treme contrast to the fruit of the “five- 
finger”—loose clusters of bluish-black 
berries which many birds love. Benefice. 


# It is now quite the fashion to serve 
ice cream in forms, and yet we do not 
always want it to come from the caterer, 
homemade cream is often so much 
better. The GLAZING PAIL may be 
used for this purpose. It is made espe- 
cial!y for forms of all kinds and shapes 
by a series of compartments and the 
outside receptacle is filled with ice and 
salt to finish the freezing process. 
L, II. Larned. 


# There is an increasing number of 
women upon whom the burden of giving 
falls somewhat heavily, who yearly take 
advantage of the July and August sales 
to lay in a stock of desirable articles 
for Christmas GIFTS at ridiculously 
low prices. Goods bought in summer 
are just as valuable and acceptable 
in winter. Persons who take short 
vacations, or none at all, have the 
advantage here. During the months of 
comparative quiet in business many a 
choice bit of furniture of which “no 
more of that pattern” are obtainable; 
many a piece of fine table damask 
“slightly soiled”; “short ends” of dress 
goods and even made garments (not too 
extreme in style); left-overs by way of 
tasteful knickknacks and personal orna- 
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ments are all wise and economic pur- 
chases for presents. I know one woman 
who possesses little leisure and _ less 
money, whose pick-up work is a napkin 
to hem—not the same one, as might 
appear to the unobserving. A dozen 
napkins, hemmed and laundered, tend to 
make a Christmas merry, and I have yet 
to hear complaints as to duplicates. 
“Slaughters before inventory” are the 
source of the material for her specialty. 
The larger the town the better the 
bargains at end-of-season markdowns. 


A. W. 


# “T have pricked my finger, but it will 
be all right,” explained my waitress, 
pointing to tiny BLOOD STAINS on 
the table linen just before I was to 


serve a formal dinner. On each spot’ 


she put a drop of cold water, then 
covered it with a thick layer of common 
laundry starch finely powdered. When 
the starch was brushed off there was no 
sign of a stain. Mrs H. C. T. 


@ My oldest CAT, who is nine years old, 
gambols in the yard like a kitten, full 
of life and good spirits. This is how I 
feed all my five pussies: I give them 
a piece of raw meat, each, every after- 
noon. Raw meat agrees with my cats 
much better than cooked; they digest it 
better. Some people aver that raw meat 
makes cats vicious, but mine are the gen- 
tlest animals possible. Their coats arc 
also in fine condition, being very soft 
and silky. I always keep a pan of fresh 
water standing in the kitchen for their 
drinking. I empty the pan and refill it 
several times a day. I also give them 
catnip occasionally, either fresh or dried. 
The dried I buy from the druggist in 
five-cent packages, one of which lasts sev- 
eral weeks, I give them a pinch each at 
times. I also give them a little milk 
each day. P. A. N. 


# To my dismay, my half bushel of 
early APPLES for jelly proved almost 
tasteless. One neighbor suggested lemon 
juice to give the requisite character. 
Another brought in sweet geranium 
leaves. to be dropped into the boiling 
juice and strained out before adding 
sugar. These suggestions produced satis- 
factory results. But there was the apple 
pulp which was to have been converted 
into apple butter. I had an inspiration. 
After squeezing it through the potato 
ricer, I added the traditional boiled 
cider and sugar, then a quart of grape 
juice which had proved a bit too sharp 
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for our temperate palates. I laughed 
when a dear old gentleman called for it 
again and again and said that he had 
never tasted such apple butter since his 
boyhood “back east.” A. M. J. 


# Our experience with wet weather 
when camping taught us that beds 
should never touch the 
wall, nor should other 
articles of furniture, as 
the tent will not shed the 
rain, but wet through in 
such places. order 
always to have a dry floor even when it 
rains dig a small trench around the tent, 
and from that one, an outlet down the 
slope (according to Figure 1), for a tent 
should always be on 
an elevated spot. 
Stake the bottom 
edge of the tent 
down all around; 
then if the ends are 
closed, you will be 
quite safe even in a 
strong windstorm. Stakes should be 
driven with head slanting toward the tent, 
as Figure 2 indicates; they will stand 
more strain. Just before a rain examine 
the stakes to see that they are firm, then 
slightly loosen the ropes, as they shrink 
when wet and either pull up stakes or 
tear the canvas, Above all, take woolen 
blankets; there is nothing so comforting 
when the weather is damp. Have a 
large closed box or trunk to keep hats 
and all starched clothes in or they 
will lose their shape and stiffness. ‘D. R. 


Figure 1 


Figure 2 


# There is no need of wasting time and 
strength with sandpaper to remove old 
PAINT or varnish when it can be 
washed off so much easier. Use one-half 
a cup of washing soda to a pint of warm 
water, wet the article to be revarnished, 
or painted, thoroughly with this solution, 
then go over it with a stiff scrubbing 
brush. Rinse the article with clear water 
and let it get thoroughly dry before put- 
ting on the paint. Grace M. 8. 


# One often wishes to carry a “tother 
best” HAT im a trunk which has no 
bonnet box. I have tried the following 
method repeatedly and am convinced 
that it is a good one. Pin four pieces 
of tape, several inches long, at equal 
points around the hat. Use small safety 
pins and fasten, either on top or under 
the brim, to something about the hat 
that will hold. Lay in the middle of a 
shallow tray, stretch the tapes taut 
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toward the four corners of it and tack 
the ends securely to the bottom of the 
tray. The space about the headgear 
and in the crown can be utilized for 
packing light-weight feminine belong- 
ings. A. W. 


# A useful SCREEN for the piazza can 
be made from a small clotheshorse with 
a heavy frame. Paint the frame any 
desired color an1 cover the outside with 
denim or heavy burlap, fastening it with 
brass-headed nails. On the inside of the 
frame magazine holders may hang from 
the cross pieces of the horse; here may 
also hang the bag of embroidery. This 
sereen around the favorite hammock 
corner of the piazza will prove a boon, 
shading the occupant from the view of 
the passerby, while within reach are all 
the magazine friends. Marjorie March. 


# It has become so much the fashion to 
sprinkle ice creams, jellies and cakes, 
and even salads, with finely ground 
ALMONDS and other nuts that a 
machine has been invented for that 
purpose. It is a simple affair much 
like the pepper grinder and is not 
expensive. L. H. Larned. 


# The woman who renovates her own 
gowns and millinery will find that 
black mousseline de soie and other thin 
BLACK materials may be restored to 
stiffness by laying over the goods a 
cloth previously dipped in gum arabic 
water. Cover the ironing board with 
old black cloth and use black to dip into 
the gum water, as white leaves lint on 
the goods. Pin the cloth to be stiffened 
smoothly to the board, lay over it the 
piece which has been dipped in the gum 
water and a dry cloth over that. Iron 
with a hot iron. The results will be 
most satisfactory. L. W. C. 


# T set out one morning to iron a shirt 
waist, to be worn at a picnic supper 
that afternoon. But as soon as I set 
flat upon it, I did not wonder at the 
usual appearance of my waists, for the 
STARCH was like glue. For half an 
hour I worked with wax and emery paper 
and damp cloth, and had only a badly 
soiled waist and a badly mussed temper 
for my pains. I had no starch in the 
house; I must have the waist in the 
afternoon. In despair I poured a pint 
of boiling water into a bowl, stirred in 
nearly a teaspoon of kerosene and let 
the blouse lie in this until thoroughly 
wet, then hung it out of doors in the 
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sun and wind until it was nearly dry. 
With a cloth I cleaned off the soiled 
places, then rolled the waist in a towel 
for about fifteen minutes; it ironed to 
perfection, though it was not quite as 
stiff as desirable. Since then I have sev- 
eral times had occasion to do up an 
unstarched waist in a hurry, and by 
wetting them in very stiff cold starch, 
then dipping in the hot kerosene water, 
the results have been perfectly satis- 


factory. E. W. 


# When you go to the seashore for the 
season stick your NEEDLES in a piece 
of oiled flannel. It is not elegant, but 
there are places where we, perforce, 
dispense with elegancies. Pan Dora. 


@ We always have plenty of papier 
mache STRAWS and find them useful 
in many ways. Iced tea, coffee, lemon- 
ade or ginger ale tastes far better to us 
through a “straw” and our visitors seem 
to agree with us. For a picnic or a 
train lunch the straws are especially con- 
venient. They save the trouble of carry- 
ing a drinking cup, or e'se the inconven- 
ience of drinking out of a_ bottle. 
Whether we carry our own coffee or lem- 
onade or trust to buying bottled tonics, 
we always have a generous supply of 


“straws.” L. H. W 


# Now that jelly making time is at hand 
attention is called to the new and useful 
STRAINER on the market. It is a 
galvanized iron frame with nickel bars 
to hold the bag and an automatic weight 
squeezer, and the result is more juice, 
which nevertheless is as clear as crystal. 


L. Hi. L. 


# If raspberries are put in the refrig- 
erator they will almost surely be smitten 
with mold—and this means ruin. The 
sagacious housekeeper comes to find out 
that raspberries are as certainly spoiled 
by a sojourn in the ICE CHEST as 
they would be by being dropped into the 
garbage barrel. Small fruit, such as 
raspberries, strawberries, currants and 
cherries, are much better kept on a 
broad tray carefully spread out so that 
the air can circulate through them. 
Some housekeepers will even put bana- 
nas and cantaloupes in with milk and 
sterilized water, with the result of both 
milk and water bringing to the palate 
of the subsequent partaker most unwel- 
come evidence of association. I have 
seen this thing recur summer after 
summer without anybody’s discovering 
that anything was amiss. People are 
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sometimes poisoned by the peculiar 
deterioration that goes on in a refrig- 
erator. I knew a child in midsummer 
to sicken and die under circumstances 
that appeared no less than mysterious 
in view of the extreme sanitary precau- 
tions that had been taken with every- 
thing that pertained to the little one. 
My own, by no means ungrounded, 
suspicion was. that the milk which had 
been so carefully sterilized for its use 
had, later on, been detiled by the thick, 
strong and complicated smells that in- 
fested the ice chest in which it had been 
kept, and whose walls were never thor- 
oughly dried or exposed to the sun’s 
rays in that particular household. With- 
out this process there is, and can be, 
no salvation. A refrigerator that is ill- 
kept is a grave at once for the food that 
is put into it and (not seldom) for the 
people who eat it. H. S. 


@ Some English friends of mine are 
enjoying a unique HOLIDAY at little 
expense. They live in London and 
arranged an exchange of houses with 
friends at Brighton. Each family took 


its own servants and enjoyed four weeks. 


in the new environment. B. L. I. 


# Our home is in a flat, and as IT have 
very little room, my garbage can had to 
be kept on the back porch where the hot 
sun beats down. I asked the garbage 
man what could be done to prevent the 
resulting odor. He told me of the best 
kept GARBAGE CAN on his route. 
Now, with some additions of my own, I 
followed his advice. After the can is 
emptied each time I scald it out thor- 
oughly, sometimes adding disinfectants, 
such as chloride of lime. I line the 
bottom of the can with newspapers and 
I wrap each collection of garbage in old 
newspapers, of which T have always more 
than enough for my shelves. The result 
is a clean can and no odors. Mrs (C. 


# A device for adjusting the inner belt 
of a shirt waist or wrapper consists of 
a piece of firm belt- 

ing about eight 

| | inches longer than 
the waist measure. 

This is divided to bring two and a half 
inches of the extra length on the right 
hand end and the remaining five and a 
half inches on the left. Both ends are 
hemmed and a buttonhole is worked 
lengthwise of the belting about a third 
of an inch from the hem on the left hand 
end. A buckle similar to those on the 
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back of a man’s trousers is slipped over 
the end, a button to fit the buttonhole 
is sewed to the inner side of the belting 
about six inches from the end, which is 
then folded under and buttoned down, 
and the buckle is securely fastened in 
place, as the diagram indicates. By sim- 
ply moving the button backward or for- 


ward, the belt itself can easily be made — 


larger or smaller. For laundering, the 
buckle is easily removed. These adjust- 
able belts are especially suitable for 
invalid and maternity wear. F. B. 


# An ordinary tumbler of JELLY has 
always been much too large for our fam- 
ily of two. It never looks well to put 
on a second time, and we do not care for 
jelly cake, so that often it stood in the 
pantry until it became candied and then 
was thrown away. Finally I hit on the 
idea of putting it up in small lemon- 
ade glasses, which are of the same shape 
as the large tumblers, but hold exactly 
half as much. Now the jelly disappears 
before we can get tired of it. M. D. C. 


# To keep postage STAMPS from 
sticking at the seashore make a case by 
stitching together two ordinary blotters. 
A pretty case may be contrived by 
using two pasteboards covered with 
flowered silk or linen on one side and 
blotter paper on the other. Pan Dora. 


# A very simple window fastening can 
be arranged to give additional security 
from BURGLARS. About an inch 
from the frame on the right of every 
window a small hole may be bored in 
the overlapping sashes, going entirely 
through the inner or lower sash and 
almost through the outer. When the 
window is shut a three-inch wire nail 
must be pushed into this hole until it 
is buried to the head. This nail should 
be a fairly snug fit in the hole but 
capable of being easily withdrawn with 
the fingers. The ordinary sash lock can 
be pried open with the burglar’s jimmy 
but with the addition of the wire nail 
that trick is impossible. S. Eaton. 


# A friend who is very fond of certain 
shades of PINK for summer dresses, 
was charged by her friends, who had 
never seen her in anything the least 
faded, with extravagance. But being 
the soul of thrift and economy, this 
taunt stung her to the confession of her 
method. Pour boiling water over a small 
piece of turkey red cheesecloth. Expe- 
rience will quickly tell what amount will 
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give the desired tint. Let this stand for 
a few moments till the color is all out 
of the cheesecloth, then pour the dye 
into a bucket of cold water and after 
washing and thoroughly rinsing your 
garment, put it into the dye water and 
allow it to remain for perhaps an hour, 
then wring lightly and hang it out to 
dry. No matter how old and faded the 
goods, this method gives the perfectly 
even coloring as if fresh from the store. 
Try it on a faded calico wrapper. A. E. 8S. 


# We consider sliced BANANAS far 
more delicious when served with canned 
strawberries (the more liquid the better) 
than served in the usual way with lemon 
juice and sugar. C. GQ. D. 


# A dear old lady with whom I boarded 
in the country one summer gave me 
this recipe for the best old-fashioned 
GINGERBREAD I ever ate. Two cups 
of sugar, one cup of butter, one-half cup 
of cream, two eggs, one tablespoon of 
ginger, one tablespoon of cinnamon, one 
teaspoon of saleratus (she was most 
particular, too, that there should not be 
baking powder), a pinch of salt. Roll 
rather thin, with sugar sprinkled on 
top, and cut in narrow strips. H. C. T. 


# If the boys want to make some “bat 
and ball” money they can do it easily 
by making CLOVER VINEGAR, for it 
tastes good and nothing will mold that is 
put in it. Pour nine quarts of boiling 
rain water on one quart of cooking mo- 
lasses and when lukewarm put in two 
quarts of clover blossoms and two cups 
of baker’s yeast or two cakes of com- 
pressed yeast. Let stand two weeks and 
strain and it is ready to use. S. A. M. 


# A most successful bazar on a small 
scale arranged last summer by a couple 
of bright girls was announced by ecards 
as if for an afternoon at home. “CUSH- 
ION SALE” was written in the lower 
left hand corner. The guests, not a 
few of whom were men, were received 
in the drawing room and_ refreshed 
with good things as for the  con- 
ventional entertainment. In a_ little 
aleove opening off from the parlor were 
displayed several dozen down cushions of 
all sorts and of every price. There were 
cushions in cotton and velours, leather 
and tapestry, stenciled cushions, embroid- 
ered cushions, pillows striped and pillows 
plain. All colors were represented and 
the various colleges of course figured 
prominently. Guests were invited to 
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inspect the bazar without, however, any 
obligation to purchase. Specially costly 
affairs were raffled off at ten cents a 
chance. The entire stock was disposed 
of during three afternoon hours. M. D. 


# A friend of mine, in preparing for a 
long trip, made a quantity of TURN- 
OVERS from cheap white lawn, simply 
turning a half-inch hem and sewing it 
on the machine. While away from 
home she was able to appear each morn- 
ing with a fresh turnover, to the envy 
of her fellow travelers. Mrs M. D. P. 


Common burlap, either plain or 
stenciled, makes a good, cheap floor 
covering for chambers, being especially 
adapted to summer cottages or bunga- 
lows. I saw some on the floors of a 
summer boarding house that had worn 
for three years without showing holes. 
It was even put on the stairs. BURLAP 
costs fifteen or twenty cents per yard 
and is a yard wide. It comes in many 
pretty plain colors and is also printed 
with good designs. IL. C. W. 


* Laundry bags are almost a necessity 
to persons rooming, but soiled clothing 
really should not remain in living rooms, 
for sanitary reasons. I have an ordinary 
dry goods box the size and shape of 
a trunk that I keep out in the shed. It 
has a tightly fitting cover to exclude 
mice and is divided vertically into three 
bins. Stockings and much SOILED 
CLOTHING are dropped into one, 
table linen into another, and other 
apparel into the third; and I am happy 
in the knowledge that there are no 
unwholesome odors passing from soiled 
garments in any part of my house. 
A. M. B. 

**'The same plan could be carried out 
with the usual hampers, which allow 
more ventilation. Editor. 


# When the boys and girls in a rural 
neighborhood were wishing for a new 
pastime, one of them suggested opening 
a LIBRARY. Each of a dozen children 
contributed pictures and books they were 
willing to lend and these were carefully 
cataloged by one of the older boys. 
Cards were issued to all the children in 
the neighborhood who would promise to 
obey rules and use books carefully. A 
librarian was chosen and rules and 
regulations were posted conspicuously 
on the shed which served the purpose of 
a library. Books could be kept three 
days, and a forfeit of one cent was 
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enforced for overtime. No one was 
allowed to exchange books more often 
than twice a day and the best of order 
was maintained during library hours. 
This plan proved so popular that the 
library was continued for weeks, fur- 
nishing endless amusement, that was 
incidentally profitable. N. J. T. 


# A pretty way of serving bread is in 
the form of ROLLED TOAST. Pre- 
pare bread which is fresh, light, and of 
a pliable texture. Butter each slice 
generously before cutting it from the 
loaf, and let your slices be thin. Care- 
fully cut off all crust before you begin 
to roll. Now take one corner of the 
square, thin slice of well buttered, soft 
bread, and roll it gently over and over 
toward the diagonaily opposite corner, 
and secure it by sticking one or two fine 
wood toothpicks through the body of the 
roll. It is now ready to be delicately 
browned in the oven; and when you 
have removed the toothpicks your toast 
wil be prettily curled. If you wish to 
serve it with salad, the bread may be 
sprink'ed with grated American cheese, 
before you begin to roll it. L. S. M. 


# One of my neighbors and I have been 
quite successful in cleaning WOOLEN 
skirts by hanging them on the clothes- 
line and turning the hose on them. First 
the right side, then they are turned on 
the wrong side, given a thorough soak- 
ing, and left right on the line until dry; 
they will be found to be soft and clean 
and need little or no pressing, Y. 


# A certain professional vegetable cook 
always boils all of his SUMMER 
SQUASII until tender in a thin cheese- 
cloth bag. Ile then hangs this bag up 
and allows the squash to drain thor- 
ough!y before seasoning it liberally with 
fresh butter. F. B. 


#T discovered a method of gathering 
on the sewing machine that may be 
used on any material, can be employed 
where the machine ruffler cannot, and 
has all the advantages of the hand-made 
GATHERS—and more, as it is far more 
quickly and easily made and the gathers 
do not slip so easily. It is impossible 
always to gauge the product of the ma- 
chine ruffler to the desired length, so 
that it is of litt'e use in ordinary gath- 
ering, as for a skirt or the top and bot- 
tom of a sleeve; consequently, I was very 
glad to find that I could do any kind of 
gathering by another method. Loosen 
the tension of the upper thread until it 
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is very loose, having a strong bobbin 
thread. Stitch across the top of the skirt, 
or wherever you wish to gather, take the 
work from the machine and draw up the 
lower thread to the required length. A 
little garment may be put through as far 
as the buttonholes without taking a 
stitch by hand except for a few at the 
cuff. L have found also that I can 
“baste” on the sewing machine by having 
a long stitch and making the upper 
thread loose enough so that the under 
thread may be easily pulled out. <A. 


# We sometimes cannot spare the time 
to shell green PEAS for early dinner, 
so we pick and shell them the evening 
before, and in a large shallow milk pan 
cover them two or three inches deep with 
the empty pods to keep them from dry- 
ing; then place them on the cellar 
bottom. This doesn’t hurt their flavor 
a bit. Frances Barnard. 


# When located where I can’t get ice I 
can still keep meat perfect!y fresh during 
several days of hottest weather. I put 
it in a large vessel, crockery preferred, 
and turn over it freshly soured mi-k. 
Cover over entirely and set in a cool 
place. I change the milk at interva!s 
of twelve, or not longer than twenty- 
four hours. I keep lemons also plump 
and fresh in the same way. Few people 
know of the PRESERVATIVE proper- 
ties of milk used in this way. L. 


#@ My very own jelly bag saves burnt 
fingers and wasted fruit juice; it hangs 
satisfactorily and drips from the middle 
lower point; it lasts longer and the 


Figure 1 Figure 2 


seams will not burst at the crucial 
moment if directions are followed. Cut 
four pieces of one-third wool flannel 
like the accompanying Figure 1. Stitch 
these four pieces together on the ma- 
chine and turn inside out and _ stitch 
each seam again, thus French-felling it. 
Turn down and stitch a one-inch hem 
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at the top, to be used as a casing for 
two tapes, which should be taken through 
well made buttonholes at each side of 
the casing—see Figure 2. Pan Dora. 


# When cleaning the attic I discovered 
an ancient crib, and letting down its 
hinged sides I was surprised to find how 
comfortable a seat it made. I bought 
some cotton stuff with soft greens and 
browns and a bit of yellow, and uphol- 
stered the little mattress, finishing it 
with buttons of green. The result is an 
inviting SEAT for the piazza of our 
summer cottage, and the woodsy color- 
ing is most restful. J. 


# An old lady persuaded me to dry 
some PEAS while they were young and 
tender. We are delighted with them, 
finding them fully as good as the canned 
ones, and always on hand. Hereafter 
our garden will supply us with peas the 
year around. Mrs H B. 


# The Jack Horner BOMBE is the 
newest thing for a grown-up function. 
It is a large, round ball of wire covered 
with paper and then with paper orchids 
or roses pasted on. The top of the 
bombe is open so that it can be sus- 
pended over the table by ribbons crossed 
underneath it. In the opening an 
electric bulb is dropped so that the 
effect when lighted is beautiful. Nar- 
row ribbons come through between the 
flowers to the guests’ places and when 
pulled the bombe lining only gives way. 
Tiny numbers are on the bombe end of 
the ribbons and presents corresponding 
with the numbers are distributed from a 
faney basket, passed to the guests just 
before they leave the table. L. H. L. 


#1 want to tell the readers how I 
passed some happy summer hours pre- 
serving in the kitchen, in a hot kitchen, 
for I had a coal range. I had to look 
presentable, on account of frequent call- 
ers, and I had the additional reason that 
[ was a new arrival in the town. My 
COSTUME on the days when I was in 
the kitchen consisted of a light blue 
muslin dress overrun with pink roses. 
It was low in the neck, and had elbow 
sleeves ending in a short ruffle edged 
with lace. The neck was cut round and 
rather low over the shoulders, and tabs 
edged with narrow lace formed a bertha; 
the effect was much like some of the 
popular guimpe dresses for children. 
Never shall I forget the surprise of my 
next door neighbor who ran across the 


lawn for a chat, when I remarked in the 
course of our talk that I was preserving. 
“Not in that dress!’ she exclaimed, and 
then added in the same breath: “Why, 
of course! What a good idea!” There 
are no sleeves to soil, there is no collar 
to melt, and a ruffled white apron should 
protect the skirt from accident. By 
dropping the white apron, madame can 
appear from the kitchen at a moment’s 
notice “en grande costume.” L. B. C. 


# With their rolls and _ coffee two 
friends of mine have also every morning 
most delicious fresh BUTTER. They 
find that their daily one-half pint of 
cream more than suftices for the morn- 
ing coffee. The remainder is placed in 
a cup or mug of silver and beaten briskly 
with a silver spoon until the butter 
forms in a ball. It is then washed and 
pressed into shape, and the result, two 
delicious pats of butter, sufficient for 
the following morning’s breakfast, is 


‘ obtained at the expenditure of about 


three minutes’ time. The butter will be 
quite as good if a china cup is used 
but will not “come” as quickly. C. W. 


# “Fine network with green stripes in 
the creases and patches of yellow tell the 
story of a good MUSKMELON,” says 
my fruit man. J. 


# if any member of your family has a 
BIRTHDAY in July, especially in the 
early part of the month, why not cele- 
brate it, as we do, on the Fourth’ This 
both emphasizes the event, and keeps 
our children within bounds on a day 
somewhat dangerous to life and limb. 
The dinner is eaten outdoors at a table 
made by putting a long board on some 
wooden horses and draping the whole 
with red, white and blue. We use paper 
napkins in patriotic designs, and for sou- 
venirs we get the small cannon cracker 
boxes, filled with chocolate creams. We 
have small cakes in the forms of ban- 
ners, swords and soldiers, ice cream with 
a wee flag waving from each dish, and 
a birthday cake with small flags instead 
of candles. We march to the table to 
a patriotic air, and the children are 
allowed to make all the joyful noise and 
eut up all the pranks they please, so 
they stop a little short of actual boor- 
ishness. It’s a noisy day, you know. 
We hide tiny flags around the premises, 
under boxes, in trees, between stones, 
everywhere and anywhere, and at a sig- 
nal everyone starts out to find them. 
They are redeemed in fireworks, so many 
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flags for a skyrocket, so many for a 
blue light, and so on. These fireworks 
are kept for the evening celebration. 
M. E. G. 


# Last year, in preparing for camp, I 
sought everywhere for brass or galvan- 
ized short rods to fix atop my tent poles 
to save the canvas from RUST. Finally 
a blacksmith made me a set of cheap 
irons, and I wound them with five cents’ 
worth of bicye’e tire tape. This can be 
renewed whenever needed, and the cost 
is almost nothing. We intend to use it 
on some of our iron window awning 
fixtures after this and save expensive 
canvas from iron rust and rot. O.D.P. 


# Finding that food and milk were 
working havoc with my new dining room 
rug about my children’s places, I bought 
three yards of DENIM in the prevailing 
tone of the rug, divided it into three 
squares and bound each. These placed 
under the three chairs at meal times are 
not noticeable, save the rug, and also 
much cleaning and sweeping. ‘They are 
easily laundered, and if not wrung hard 
and hung straight on the line require no 
ironing. X. 


@TI have made a set of beautiful 
DINNER CARDS out of a sheet of 
water color paper and pressed four-leaf 
clovers. FE. S. 


#@T have a friend who has a beautiful 
GARDEN each summer, where the 
old-fashioned flowers have the first place. 
In one corner is a great clump of flam- 
ing salvia and a mass of yellow beauty 
behind it makes one wish to ask at first 
“What is that flower?’ until a nearer 
view makes one realize that it is nothing 
more nor less than a beautiful specimen 
of goldenrod. Planted in a garden and 
given the care and fertilization that 
other flowers have, the roadside flower 
comes into a new dignity and beauty 
that must be seen to be appreciated. 
Marjorie March. 


# Our house was newly painted white 
with green trimmings. Our fox terrier 
lay down on the south steps just after 
they were painted. He was almost 
covered on one side with green PAINT, 
which he at once licked off. When T 
found him Fly was a very sick dog. 
We at once forced about a quart of milk 
down his throat, placing the milk in a 
bottle, and holding his nose, thus foreing 
him to swallow. He was no better, and 
to this dose we added about the same 
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amount of lime water. This brought 
vomiting and the dog was_ saved, 
although he had become stiff and was 
nearly dead. He was sick and inactive 
for the two following days but now is 
as frisky as ever. A. H. J 


# The new window REFRIGERATOR 
is a tin box fastened to the side of the 
window casing by hinges so that it 
swings out like an outside blind. The 
inside is arranged in compartments for 
butter and bottles and many other 
things that are not good if they live too 
close together. There is a sliding tin 
door which entirely conceals the con- 
tents of the box when it swings back 
and yet it is easily opened when needed. 
This is an excellent accessory to the 
nursery or sick room, as a piece of ice 
can be kept for a time in one of the 
compartments. Linda Hull Larned. 


¢ Up-to-date house furnishing shops 
show glass ROLLING PINS whieh can 
be filled with ice water. They are 
especially adapted for rolling out puff 
paste. The woman who yearns for such 
a convenience but finds it unobtainable 
can use with equally satisfactory results 
a long bottle filled with crushed ice and 
water and tightly corked. Frances E. P. 


# A new dish in which to bake apples 
is of brown earthenware, white lined, 
and is made in compartments so that 
each apple may be exclusive not only 
when cooked but when served. The 
dish is quite good enough to put on the 
table and is especially good for sour 
BAKED APPLES, which always run 
together when baked enough to be 
palatable. L. L. 


#@T have a cunning little Japanese 
jardiniere which doesn’t look quite com- 
plete without a PLANT in it. After 
several weeks, however, the plant dies 
for lack of air, as the ware is not the 
porous variety, nor has it a hole in the 
bottom. By taking my little plant out 
of the jar every morning when I water 
the plants after breakfast and returning 
it only just before luncheon or dusting 
time, it thrives and is growing tall. L. W. 


# From Missouri comes this suggestion, 
from Mrs D. P. Hatch: In cases where 
there are no ice houses, four or more 
farmers could club together, each killing 
a small animal in turn, and dividing 
with one another. A quarter of a beef 
wrapped in elderberry leaves and hung 
in a good, deep well will keep until an 
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ordinary family can consume it. More 
farmers should have well stocked fish 
ponds to add to the variety of MEATS 
available. 


# The average market does not supply 
fresh MINT during the winter months 
and many persons content themselves 
with the inferior dried and powdered 
mint. Mint sauce can be prepared now 
and bottled for winter consumption. 
Prepare in the usual manner and add a 
smal] piece of horse-radish to each bottle 
before sealing. Fill the bottles very 
full and cork and seal tight. The sauce 
is much improved if, before serving, a 
little clear, rich soup stock is added. 
To a gill of sauce use three tablespoons 


of the stock. Mrs W. IL. HL. 


# We began our Fourth of July lawn 
party with a guessing game of “oldtime 
faces” from prints of famous men pasted 
on small flags. The person guessing the 
most correctly was given a large picture 
of Theodore Roosevelt. For the next 


game, the guests were invited to the 
lawn, where a number of flags were wav- 
ing, stuck in the grass to form “July 
4.” Each one was blindfolded, turned 
around twice and told to pick up as 
many flags as possible in a minute. 
Such a groping and careful stepping as 
took place, for there was a forfeit if a 
flag was stepped on. The flags were 
replaced after each trial, and to the 
holder of seven flags was given a hand- 
some flag. The forfeits proved to be a 
song, recitation or speech about the 
Fourth of July; this was easily done by 
one person in reciting a part of the Dee- 
laration of Independence. The third and 
last enjoyment was telegrams. Pencils 
and paper being provided, the guests 
were asked to write a telegram begin- 
ning with the letters in “4th of July.” 
This sentence won the prize: “Four 
teeth had Oliver for jam until late yes- 
terday.” G.F.S. 


* Neighbors poked fun last summer 
when a dealer in rare embroideries, find- 
ing her trade dull, went into the BLUE- 
BERRY business, but she had such large 
profits to show before autumn that the 
laugh was on the other side. She bought 
a big blueberry pasture and sent the 
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fresh-picked berries to neighboring cities 
every morning. The unusual size of the 
berries and their freshness sold them 
easily. Who but a person of native busi- 
ness instinct would have thought of this? 
Business opportunities are not lacking 
to those who are bright enough to see 
them or make them. L. W. 


# The sweetest BUTTER ever churned, 
some people think, was the golden prod- 
uct of a dairy in western Massachusetts. 
The cows used to come down the lane 
to the tinkling music of silver bells, 
which they wore on their necks, a gift 
from a wealthy friend to the owner. 
Those were honest days, ia that town; 
none of the bells was stolen. J. 


# While boarding in the country we 
wished very much for a convenient place 
for WRITING. No desk being avail- 
able, we hit upon this arrangement, 
which proved very satisfactory: After 
emptying our top commode drawer, we 
turned it bottom upward and pulled it 
out two-thirds of the way, which gave 
us a surface slanting at about the angle 
of a desk. At this desk we could sit with 
comfort, and when through writing, the 
drawer could be pushed in in its inverted 
position, with paper, envelopes and flat 
articles left in the space which the bot- 
tom gave, ready for the next call. N. J. T. 


# Tf sticky flypaper comes in contact 
with clothing we have found it effectual 
to clean it with alcohol, then wash and 
press. If the FLYPAPER gets against 
woodwork, we clean the wood first with 
kerosene oil, rub with a woolen cloth 
dipped in linseed oil, then rub dry. S. H. 


# A country remedy that proved an 
effective cure for ivy POISONING is 
ordinary lard with sufficient prepared 
chalk rubbed into it to make a thick 
paste. Apply often, rubbing it well into 
the poisoned surface. I have never 
known this to fail and TI have applied 
it with success when half a dozen reme- 
dies had proved useless. Pan Dora. 


# A young lady who went rowing on a 
very hot day was badly SUNBURNED 
on one side of her face and neck. A 
large reception was to be given the same 
evening in her honor, and she was to 
wear a lew-necked gown. The burns 
were both painful and disfiguring. Tot 
water, cold cream, witch hazel and other 
remedies were tried with no effect. Late 
in the afternoon someone = suggested 
spirits of arnica, This was used, and 
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in a short time the “fire” had been 
allayed and the color reduced almost to 
normal, so that with the aid of a little 
face powder the burns were rendered 
quite invisible. The arnica may safely 
be used unless there is an abrasion of 
the skin. Mrs H. 


# A friend who crossed the continent 
with several small children took with her 
a large bundle of old LINEN eut into 
squares, to be used for the children’s 
wash cloths and handkerchiefs and dis- 
carded when soiled. M. S. 


# My house became infested with 
MOTHS. On the advice of a good 
housekeeper, I boiled one part formalin 
in two parts of water over an aleohol 
stove, in all the rooms and elosets. This 
afforded immediate relief; but fearing 
some moths might have escaped I hung 
strips of white woolen material in the 
middle of all closets, away from other 
clothing, examining these every week. 
Twice a strip of woolen goods was 
entered by moths, and each time I 
burned it, replacing it with a new picce. 
Nothing else in the closet was touched, 
as moths prefer white wool to anything 
else. It is an excellent plan to use a 
disinfectant in closets at least twice a 
year, as prevention is safer than cure. 


F. F 


# A little trick shown me by a French 
hairdresser, which I have found a great 
comfort in hot weather, when the HAIR 
is sticky, stringy and uncurlable, is to 
touch it about the face and ears with 
the powder-puff; then brush it out 
immediately with light, short strokes. 
The powder carries the oily moisture 
with it, and leaves the hair soft and 


fluffy, and ready for the irons. J. S. F. 


#1 hope Linda Tull Larned will for- 
give me for differing with her; celluloid 
roses for candle holders are beautiful, 
but I have never used them since I 
heard of a dinner party where their 
presence almost caused a tragedy. A 
candle falling from its sconce touched 
a CELLULOID holder, and there was 
an explosion. I do not wish to have 
celluloid anywhere if it is in danger 
of being touched by fire. I had one 
lesson upon its inflammable properties; 
my little daughter before going to bed 
hung her circular comb upon the gas 
fixture, I struck a light upon the match 
scratcher, when puff—the flame caught 
the comh. a blaze went swirling as high 
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as the ceiling, and the curtains began 
to fall in ashes to the floor. The 
scorched hands which rendered me 
helpless for a week made me banish 
every useless celluloid thing from the 
house. I. G. 


# Underwear which has once been satu- 
rated with perspiration should never be 
worn again until washed. <A physician 
whom I know deplores the habit many 
people have of hanging damp UNDER- 
CLOTHING to dry and air, then wear- 
ing it again without washing. The ex- 
cretions of the body simply dry into the 
garment and it is most unsanitary to use 
it again before laundering, sometimes 
causing irritation of the skin. It is a 
simple matter to drop the garment into 
a warm suds for a few moments, wring 
out of clear water, then hang out to 


dry. S. 


# Those of us who have tried to have 
our cooks shred the beans into slender 
ribbons like those we have eaten in 
restaurants will welcome a string bean 
SHREDDER. With but little effort it 
cuts the bean from tip to end into tiny 
shreds all the same size, which is a much 
better way than to cut them into cubes, 
as we used to do. L. H. Larned. 


# For a pet cat or dog infested with 
FLEAS try a creolin bath—for dogs, use 
four teaspoons of creolin to a quart of 
water, and for cats two teaspoons. 
Apply with the hands or a brush, or, if 
he doesn’t object too strenuous!y, the 
animal may be submerged in the mix- 
ture for five minutes. S. A. P. 


* For the people who like apples and 
ONIONS, a finer dish is produced by 
slicing them in alternate layers into a 
baking dish with a little butter, pepper 
and salt added to each layer, and only 
sufficient water to prevent * burning. 
Cover them and bake till done. The 
flavor of the onion is much more delicate 
and the odor is, while cooking, almost 
entirely overcome. E, C, 


# Two good summer DRINKS were 
recently invented by a young house- 
keeper. She added a little lemon juice 
and ice water to the rich juice from 
eanned strawberries and the result was 
exceedingly palatable and _ refreshing. 
Lured on by her suecess she proceeded 
to make strawberry vinegar after the 
same recipe by which she made rasp- 
berry vinegar, also with gratifying re- 
sults. A. M. J. 
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The Solemn Truth 


My husband and I were visiting at 
the beach and went rowing. The tide 
left us hopelessly fast in the mud. Wait- 
ing until dusk, the man of the house, 
removing shoes and socks, took his wife 
ashore pickaback. The spectacle of a 
hundred-and-forty-pound man carrying 
one hundred and seventy-five pounds of 
feminine sweetness in this manner caused 
our small daughter to remark: “Isn’t my 


papa strong!” Mrs R. G. Fairbanks. 


This story was told to me by a friend 
who vouched for its truth, as she was 
sewing at the home at the time. The 
mistress was instructing a green girl 
from the country who was very blunt 
in her manner of addressing the mistress 
or answering her. “You must say ‘Yes, 
ma’am,’ ‘No, ma’am,’ ‘Please, ma’am,’ 
and ‘Thank you, ma’am,’ when you speak 
to me,” enjoined the mistress. What was 
her surprise a few days later while enter- 
taining guests to have a head thrust in 
at the door and a voice say: “Yes ma’am, 
no ma’am, please ma’am, I thank you 
ma’am, shall I fry the fish with the tail 
Mrs J. L. K. 


This little bride went to cooking 
school, and the instructor gave her a 
primary lesson, bread making; also, to 
encourage her, a dainty confection for 
dessert. When the two hours of school 
had fled, the little bride begged a tin 
pail with a lid. In the pail she dropped 
the ball of dough that she had just 
kneaded, and on top of the dough for 
convenience in carrying she placed the 
little mold of orange jelly and whipped 
cream. Serenely she boarded the horse- 
car-—this was in Boston, before the era 
of trolleys. Placing the little pail on 
her lap, she—still serene—rode through 
the sweet spring sunshine to the far-away 
suburb, dreaming happy dreams of love 
in a cottage, and of the pan of crusty 
biscuit she would pull out of the oven 
just as the one man in the universe came 
in to supper. Suddenly she awoke from 
her blissful dream, conscious that every 
eye in the car was looking at that tin 
pail, and every face was smiling. Poor 
little bride! Her bread dough was stead- 
ily aspiring to the zenith, and the lid 
was ascending with it. Frantically she 
essayed to push the lid down; the dough 
bulged out at the sides. For half an hour 
she sat with crimson face, desperately 
holding onto that lid. And that dough 
heaved, and that dough bulged, it 
dropped down the sides of the pail, it 
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advertised the cooking school, it pro- 
claimed the bride to all and sundry, and 
all and sundry were mightily amused. 
But the bride was not amused. Neither 
did she resurrect her mold of orange 
jelly from the tragic and untimely grave 
into which it sank. A. Walton Brown. 


“Last winter, when the snow was deep, 
the mother of a little friend of mine out 
at New Rochelle suggested to her that 
it would be a graceful aci to write a 
note of condolence to a playmate whose 
father had died,” says Francis Wilson. 
“The little lady composed such a note 
with much labored effort. Then she 


added the inevitable postscript: ‘I hope 


this won’t interfere with your catching 


on bobs.” J. M. B. 


In my home city last winter a society 
woman gave a 6 o’clock dinner to a 
company of twenty or more guests. 
When the time came to serve one of the 
last courses, a prune soutile, instead of 
its being brought to the table, a note was 
laid beside the hostess’ plate which read: 
“My soul, Mrs A., what will I do? The 
wind is all out of the pudding.” When 
the astonished hostess had recovered her 
composure she read to the assembled 
guests the note, and the laughter which 
followed made the loss of the dainty dish 
a mere trifle. Mrs Charles W. Payne. 


David Warfield left his mark on the 
feelings of everyone who heard him in 
The Auctioneer. In the act showing the 
poor Jewish peddler with his wooden 
toys, the pathos of the man was well- 
nigh heartbreaking. Young Mrs H., the 
wife of a prominent lawyer in Paterson, 
New Jersey, told me of a peddler whom 
she met near city hall, selling cheap 
painted animals, whose various parts 
were held together with pins. Although 
the man was not Jewish, and had not 
the retiring and winning ways of “Mr 
Levi,” Mrs H. stretched her imagination 
a bit, and gave him money, saying to 
her companion: “For David Warfield’s 
sake!” The peddler heard, and, with a 
grin of surprising dimensions, said: 
“Say, Tve got lots of presents for 
being in the same business as that 
there blanked Warfield!” Johnine Marsh 
Fielding. 


My class in physiology was questioned 
concerning the uses of the skeleton, and 
a small boy put himself on record thus: 
“When you sit down your skeleton keeps 
your legs from going up into your head.” 
M. E. T 
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Vacation Responsibility 


Is the summer boarder from the city 
bringing demoralization to the country? 
He, and particularly she, is a mis- 
sionary. He brings cash, new ideas, a 


glimpse of a larger life; he brings also ~ 


Sunday golf and poker, and his private 
sideboard. A bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal denomination has warned the 
clergy and laymen of his diocese in New 
York state against the danger involved 
in the presence of summer boarders in 
country towns. These boarders, he says, 
“cripple the work of the churches. In 
a very few cases the visitors bring with 
them from their city homes a helpful, 
kindly religious interest, but thousands 
represent the worldly, frivolous, Sabbath- 
breaking class, who value traditions not 
at all. They are having a terrible effect 
upon the country people.” 

The country wants and needs the sum- 
mer influx from the city. It is inevit- 
ab!e. Vast good has been done by the 
interchange, likewise some harm. It is 
time the pot and the kettle quit their 
time-honored controversy and headed for 
Spotless Town. 

Physique and intellect are sorely in 
need of repairs after a year of the 
pressure of industrial and social life in 
the city; morals, even, seem sometimes 
to share the collapse. Men and women 
who are regular churchgoers at home 
relax their rule during the summer vaca- 
tion. But for breaking the peace of a 
neighborhood, for violating the holiest 
traditions and setting an example of 
irreligion, there is no need and no ex- 
cuse. Responsibility is not left at home 
with the roar of the city streets. There 
are positive emissaries of evil, a few of 
them, at large in the vacdtion season. 

This is owing in some- measure to 
thoughtlessness. It behooves the summer 
boarder not to leave his personal in- 
fluence out of the reckoning. It counts 
more largely in a sparsely settled dis- 
trict than in a larger community. 

Have the country people, on the other 
hand, ever thought of their own respon- 
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sibility? Will they too modestly stand 
aside and leave the missionary work en- 
tirely to the blue arch of the sky, the 
balsam of the evergreens, the serenity of 


the everlasting hills? Character is all 
potent, in any place whatsoever. The 
most beautiful woman the writer of these 
words ever met, it seemed to him, was 
an old lady in a little village which was 
a favorite haunt of summer boarders, 
Her benign influence went from ocean 
to ocean, suspected least of all by herself. 
She was no preacher. But one could not 
go wrong, it seemed, with the memory 
of her tranquil, trustful eyes before him; 
harmful pleasures looked hateful. 

Country and city must interact more 
and more as time passes, and must real- 
ize their mutual responsibility. 


A Duty of Feminine Patriots 


Have the well-to-do householders of 
our country stopped to reflect that upon 
them, and upon the women in particular, 
rests a large share of the responsibility 
of uplifting the immigrants who are 
pouring into the United States now in 
appalling numbers? It is in our homes, 
more intimately even than in our public 
schools, that these newcomers view the 
ideals of American living, and form 
their conclusions. Our house workers 
are recruited largely from among their 
ranks. And we—while exhorting on the 
Fourth of July to a rapid and cordial 
assimilation of raw foreigners, in order 
that our most deeply cherished institu- 
tions may-be spared, we turn around and 
barricade our hearts and our social life 
as securely as possible against anything 
like a sympathetic understanding of the 
alien mind. 

“They urge us to assimilate,” said a 
bright young student from Europe, a 


‘poor girl, in a New England college, “but 


they won’t let us; they keep us at arm’s 
length!” 

Our land of the free weleomes the 
peasantry of Europe, provided they are 
disposed not to colonize but to accept 
rather social ostracism as individuals. 
The body politic may perhaps eat its 
imported cake and have it too: this 
sometimes happens. But it is wiser to 
be on good terms with one’s stomach. 

We can at least set these people a 
good example in our homes. With judi- 
cious care we may in many instances be 
of real help to them as individuals and 
narrow the social gulf a little. Are they 
not our neighbors in the truest sense? 
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